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DON’T DELAY 


GET THIS VALUABLE 
wu FRET BULB 
hp and IRIS CATALOG 


IN FULL COLORS 
“The FINEST 


IRIS, LILIES, TULIPS 
and DAFFODILS... 


“ALL AMERICAN-GROWN” 








SPECIAL 


Beginner’s IRIS Collection 
10 Beautiful IRIS 


ALL COLORS ALL TYPES ALL TOP GRADE 


PLANTS, $6.65 Value $ 
FOR ONLY rs 95 


GUARANTEED delivery to eastern customers. No 

delivery problem with American-grown bulbs. Early 

harvesting assures delivery at proper time for eastern 
planting conditions. 
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TRADE MARK RES 


Lawn Chinch Bugs Now 


with Wilsons 
CHINCH BUG DESTROYER 


HERE is a positive meth- 
od for the control of 
these destructive insects. 
Apply Wilson’s Chinch Bug 
Destroyer now and prevent 
the second brood from ruin- 
ing fine lawns. 
If you have any doubt — 
play safe! Call in one of 
Wilson’s representatives. 
Let him examine your lawn. 
Let him tell you how Wil- 
son’s Chinch Bug Destroyer 
can help you in the care of 
your lawn. Combined with 
D.D.T. and fortified with 
special irritants of proven 
merit—Chinch Bug Destroy- 
er can be applied at the rate 
of 5 Ibs. per 1000 sq. ft.— 100 to 150 lbs. per acre 
on large area applications. ~ 


Wifsons Kop-O0-RITE 
Two Way Garden Dust 


An excellent dust combining Rotenone and Copper, 
recommended for the control of fungi and insects on 
practically all garden vegetables. For disease and 
insect-free vegetables, use Wilson’s Kop-O-Rite regu- 
larly. It affords safe, sure plant protection. 


Wilsons WEED KILLER 


Wilson’s Super-Strength Weed Killer guarantees uni- 
form results. It saves labor, is clean, odorless, highly 
concentrated and inexpensive. One application of 
this liquid, as directed, assures a quick, easy, perma- 
nent method of eliminating unsightly weeds and 
killing Poison Ivy, Burdock and other such rank 


For additional information and prices 
ca on these and other of Wilson’s Quality 
Products — address Dept. H-7. 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
Branches. W. Palm Beach, Florida Glen Cove and White Pluins, New York 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Offi ce at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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SEEDS of cos lettuce, head lettuce and turnips can be sown towards the 
end of the month. 

PLANTS of cabbage, broccoli and cauliflower may soon be set out for a 
late crop. It is also about time to sow rutabagas, kale and endive. 

THE HOE should be used only deeply enough to kill weeds. Deep soil 
disturbance can seriously injure the now well-spread roots of crop 
plants. 

DO NOT mow the lawn too short during the next few weeks. To stop 
mowing entirely in hot, dry weather permits the aggressive weeds to 
form seeds. 

STOP pinching outdoor chrysanthemums about the 20th of the month. 
Avoid watering them so late in the day that the foliage does not dry 
off before night. 

BEETS and carrots to be used for Winter storage can be planted this 
month. The soil should be properly limed and carefully dug to the 
full depth of the spade. 

GARDEN phlox will make a better show of color if given plenty of 
water during the flowering season. Faded blooms should be removed 
to prevent self-seeding. 

THE STUBS of branches torn from trees by Summer storms should be 
trimmed and treated to promote healing and to prevent the entry of 
rot-forming organisms. 

THE LATE sprays which protect the foliage and enlarging fruits are 
among the most important of the season. For directions of local value, 
consult the nearest county agriculturai agent. 

DUSTING with DDT controls the insect enemies of dahlias other than 
red spider mites. The latter are often benefited by DDT in that this 
new insecticide destroys the natural enemies of the mites. 

WEEDS should be kept down around newly-set fruit or shade trees 
either by hoeing or mulching. The grass beneath older trees should be 
mowed and the mowings left where they fall to act as a mulch. 

A CROP of weeds that has sprung up on idle land can be turned under 
to provide green manure, provided the plants have not reached the 
seed stage. Ragweed rates high in this respect among some agricul- 
turists. 

DO NOT park your car or your Summer furniture under a maple tree 
during the next few weeks. They are likely to be stained by blotches 
of a sticky substance called honeydew which drips from the tree's 
leaves infested with plant lice. 

WHEN training tomatoes do not prune off the foliage or reduce the 
leaves in size. Pruning should consist merely of removing very young 
side branches. Even this pruning can be of little value after the plants 
are two feet or so in height. 

THE FEEDING of immature garden crops can be of great benefit after 
protracted periods of rainy weather during which soluble plant foods, 
principally nitrogen, may have been leached away. Quicker results 
will follow if the fertilizer is applied in liquid form. 

THE MOST important point to keep in mind when irrigating plants is 
the need for thoroughness of application. What the plants require is 
at least an inch of water a week during periods of active growth. 

SOIL that will support earthworms probably contains a high enough 
worm population as it is and there is little point in introducing more 
of them. Soil that has no earthworms must be supplied with organic 
matter, if the worms are to multiply. Such soil preparation is likely 
to make conditions suitable for plants thus rendering the purchase of 
earthworms unnecessary. 

MANY perennials may be moved safely in full bloom, if the plants are 
watered thoroughly, taken up with large lumps of soil containing all 

the roots and then carefully watered 

for some time after replanting. 

Plants with mats of fine fibrous roots 

such as aquilegia, armeria, astilbe, 

geum, hosta (funkia), lysimachia, 
phlox and trollius are easy to trans- 
plant in this manner. 
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National Victory Garden Institute 


Good Gardeners Keep Their Hoes Bright 


HEN we were young, the vegetable garden was a wearisome place. Hour 

after hour we toiled up one row and down the next, scuffling up the warm 
brown dirt until it squished between our toes and chopping down the weeds. 
Remember how spicy wormwood smelled, and how rancid burdock was? And do 
you remember the blisters on your hands and how your neck burned until it 
smarted? Nowadays, the sisters of the family are not nearly so busy with work in 
the house (How long since you have had any fresh bread, hot out of the oven, 
plastered with newly churned butter and drenched with black molasses?) and 
they sometimes take a hand with the hoe. They are welcome to the job. Perhaps 
now that they have taken hold, it will not be long, even as farming goes, before 
we listen to some scientists who at least whisper that hoeing is not really so neces- 
sary—that it is enough just to keep the weeds down and to allow the soil itself to 
be undisturbed. Perhaps very soon, the hoes may rust in peace. 
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What Iris to Plant for 1948 Bloom? 


By HAROLD W. KNOWLTON 


Regional Vice President, American Iris Society 


GARDEN of modern bearded iris gleaming in the sun- 
A shine, makes an unequalled picture. If gardeners would 
visit such a garden, they would not be content with the 
small-flowered, muddy-colored and short-stemmed flowers with 
which the countryside is dotted in the Spring. The iris of today 
has clarity of color, large and well-formed flowers, resistance to 
heat and rain and each flower stays open three or more days. 
All of this has come about recently. Indeed, practically all of the 
iris which rate as top-notchers in our symposiums were origi- 
nated within the last 10 years. 

Interest in growing iris has become very great since the war. 
The American Iris Society has 
doubled its membership and 
now has over 2500 members. 
It has been estimated that over 
1200 persons in this country 
are raising new iris from the 
seed, many of them raising 
thousands of new seedlings 
each year. It is easy for any- 
one to make a few crosses and 
flowers may be had in less than 
two years from seed. One of 
the thrills of growing flowers 
is to raise a new one of your 
own. Iris are hybrids and so 
each seedling is different. The 
true iris fan watches each bud 
opening with eager anticipa- 
tion in the hope that some- 
thing new will develop. 

The mainstay of the gar- 
den picture is the light-toned 
selfs, flowers all of one tone. 
From a distance the whites, 
yellows, creams, light blues 
and orchid pinks are the 
flowers that carry and should 
be grown in larger masses. 
The reds, dark-tone purples, 





Helen McGregor—Queen of the blues. 


many plicatas and most blends are rather for accent and close 
inspection and are better in smaller clumps. Hybridizers are 
continually striving to obtain clearer tones and by careful selec- 
tion have gotten rid of the mottled and muddy colors of so 
many of the older iris. This is particularly true of the yellow 
iris. These come now in bright, clear tones of large size all the 
way from the lightest cream to deep orange yellows. 

What are the best iris to plant this Summer for 1948 bloom? 
That is very difficult to decide with today’s wonderful choice. 
Most of the following are good growers, with flowers well 
above the foliage and can be depended upon year after year. 

The color that catches the eye first in a garden is yellow. In 
deep yellows, we have tall, ruffled Ola Kala with its conical 
flowers and Golden Hind, a shorter English iris which is one of 
the brightest in the garden. 
Two newer ones are Admira- 
tion and Francelia. Jasmine 
and Goldbeater have beauti- 
fully tailored, smooth, satin- 
finished flowers. Ming Yel- 
low, Golden Majesty and 
Spun Gold are also varieties 
that rate high in the list. Ming 
Yellow is a particularly strong 
grower and another variety 
that always blooms is Late 
Sun. 

When it comes to the 
lighter tone we have Snoqual- 
mie, a deep cream that makes 
a wonderful clump. A recent 
development in the yellows 
are the “‘white spots,”” yellow 
selfs with white spots on the 
falls. Starting with Elsa Sass 
we have an increasing number 
of fine iris. One that I like 
very much is Moonlight Ma- 
donna, lemon yellow and a 
good grower with good 
branching. It has a delicate 
tone which is very appealing. 
Deeper are Golden Fleece and 
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Golden Spangle. With these may be classed 
Tiffanja, a buff-colored flower of sub- 
stance with white falls bordered with the 
same color as the standards. It is well 
branched and increases very rapidly. 

Chivalry is a medium blue which has 
rapidly forged to the front. It has massive 
blooms on strong stalks. The Admiral is 
also a good medium blue. In light tones is 
Helen McGregor with its beautiful close 
domed, spreading flowers. Still among the 
first when well established is glistening 
Gloriole. Blue Valley, one of the new 
blues, has broad flaring falls, is very fra- 
grant and is one step nearer to true blue. 

The most popular iris in all lists and 
symposiums is tall blue Great Lakes. A 
clump of its finely-veined flowers is a 
sight not to be forgotten. 

In dark, rich purples Sable with its dark 
beard is among the best. Ebony Queen 
bids fair to rival it. Nightfall and Black 
Banner are outstanding. Master Charles 
with its mulberry shading on the haft is 
massive and a well grown stalk is a gor- 
geous sight. 

Free-flowering Wabash with white 
standards and purple falls attracts atten- 
tion in every garden. Extravaganza is a 
new ameena with red-violet blended falls 
which is meeting with very favorable 
notice. For the front of the garden is low 
growing Amigo with bluish standards, 
purple falls with a lighter edge and flowers 
gracefully placed on the stalk. Another 
fine iris of this color is Louise Blake. 

So many good white iris are being in- 
troduced that it is hard to choose. Shark- 
skin has heavy substance, remarkable 
weather resistance and makes a lovely 
clump in the garden. Pure white Priscilla 
is one of the very few with a white beard. 
Snow Carnival and Lady Boscowen are 
among the best. Katherine Fay is another 
with much substance which looks almost 
like tapestry. It increases rapidly. Snow 
Flurry is a bluish white with alternating 
much ruffled flowers on stubby branches. 
Snow Velvet has golden marks on the 
haft and is sturdy. 

The ones that are creating the greatest 
furor among connoisseurs at the present 
time are the new “‘pinks.’’ The buds are 
large and many have clear tints of shell 
pink or tints of peach or salmon. The buds 
ar2 more attractive than many of the open 
flowers for heavy venations persist. Me- 
litza, Spindrift and Overture are available. 

Among the deeper pinks none is more 
beautiful than China Maid, even if it will 
not stand up under the rain. Pink Reflec- 
tion and Daybreak are nice pink blends. 
Dreamcastle is my favorite in the orchid 
shades, although there are few in that color 
that make a better display than the old 
Pink Opal. Almost every garden still has 
it. 

The reds and deep red purples have 
many representatives. We have Christabel, 
Cheerio, Red Gleam and many others. 
Every year someone gets a new one that is 
called a little redder. 

Browns and brown blends are color 





Dusting and watering give 


Roses All Summer Long 





breaks of the last few years. They include 
Tobacco Road with a massive flower on 
a short stalk, Case Morena, Brown 
Thrasher, and in the lighter tones Chamois 
and Nightingale. 

The oncocylus hybrids with their odd 
veining are few in number but intriguing. 
Elmohr, red violet and huge, has burst 
into popularity. It received the Dykes 
Medal as the outstanding American iris in 
1945. One of my favorites is oddly- 
named Some Love with cushion shaped 
flowers, peppered with small pinkish dots. 
Ormohr grows well. Lady Mohr, that 
strange olive-toned hybrid, is an iris for 
the enthusiast and hybridizer. 

The plicatas are a bone of contention. 
Many condemn them and indeed most 
have little carrying power but the patterns 
are so interesting and varied that they are 
coming in increasing numbers. Los An- 
geles, the old favorite originated in 1927, 
is about the oldest iris still of front rank. 
Its markings are so slight that it might be 
classed as a white. Tiffany with its yellow 
ground and red purple markings, makes a 
fine show. Tiffanja is really in this class, 
too. Minnie Colquitt is very striking and 
colorful. Firecracker is well named. The 
blue and white plicatas are exemplified by 
huge Blue Shimmer and the better formed 
Edith Rorke. 

There was a time when it was supposed 
that bone meal was all that an iris should 
be given. Iris like good garden soil as well 
as other perennials. Garden compost or 
humus with the addition of superphos- 
phate is used very generally. Well rotted 
manures add humus to the soil and many 
use it in making a new garden. The rhi- 
zomes should be divided every three or 
four years. 

Iris are planted with the top of the 
rhizome at the surface of the ground. Fhe 
method of setting them out in blocks is 
very effective. Single rhizomes are set out 
six to eight inches apart with the fans all 
faced the same way. This is good, even if 
only three roots are used, because it avoids 
the open centers which resulted from the 
older method of pointing them out from a 
center. The growing end should be away 
from the edge of the garden. 

Strong single rhizomes of new varieties 
give better results than double nosed roots 
and should be placed two feet apart. Iris 
borers are a pest in many places. The old 
method of hand picking is very laborious. 
Spraying or dusting once a week for about 
six weeks before the blossoming season 
with DDT and sulphur has been found 
effective. 
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By R. C. ALLEN 


Executive Secretary, American Rose Society 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


HE old saying that June is the month 

of roses has little significance today be- 
cause with our modern varieties, every 
month from June to November can be a 
month of roses. In fact, in the milder cli- 
mates roses flourish throughout the year. 
No other hardy garden plant has a longer 
or more continuous blooming period. 

The idea that roses are difficult to grow 
and are exacting in their requirements has 
now been largely debunked by millions of 
amateur growers. Even the most casual 
gardener is assured an abundance of roses 
throughout the Summer with surprisingly 
little effort. The modern varieties of hy- 
brid teas, floribundas, polyanthas and a 
few climbers will bloom continuously if 
given half a chance. Basically all that is 
necessary is to provide the conditions that 
will permit them to produce. 

The first step is to remove the flowers 
just as soon as they have ceased to be at- 
tractive. This does not mean cutting the 
plants back drastically. The purpose is 
merely to remove the young hips so that 
food produced in the leaves can be used 
for the development of new shoots and 
flower buds instead of unwanted seeds. In 
removing the old flowers, the best practice 
is to make the cut two or three inches be- 
low the flower where the first plump, ma- 
ture shoot bud appears in the axil of a leaf. 
In this way practically none of the all- 
important leaf surface is sacrificed. 

Since healthy leaves provide the where- 
withal for continuous Summer growth, 
precautions need to be taken to protect the 
foliage from disease. The most serious 
malady is blackspot which is usually con- 
spicuous in early July and is characterized 
by prominent black spots on the leaves. In 
severe infestations the plants may be com- 


pletely defoliated except for tufts of young 


leaves at the tips of the shoots. 

There are many materials that will con- 
trol the disease and the current viewpoint 
is that it does not make nearly as much 
difference what one uses as when and how 
thoroughly it is applied. Since the black- 
spot spores require only six hours to ger- 
minate and penetrate the leaf tissue when 
the foliage is wet with rain or dew, it is 
essential to keep the upper and lower sur- 
faces of the leaves protected by a thin film 
of the fungicide at all times. Dusting or 
spraying should be started before the dis- 
ease actually appears. When growth is 
rapid, applications should be as frequent 
as once a week. 

Personally, I believe that dusting is sim- 
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pler and more practical for the average 
gardener who does not grow enough plants 
to warrant purchasing a power sprayer. 
Satisfactory dusting equipment is inexpen- 
sive, easy to operate and is ready to use at 
a moment's notice. Dusting is as effective 
as spraying and perhaps more so for the 
average person because he is apt to be more 
timely in the applications of the fungicide. 
Then, too, dusting requires much less time. 

Dusting should be done when the air is 
still which is usually in the early morning 
or evening. Fifteen minutes is sufficient to 
dust 250 plants. Either spraying or dust- 
ing can be successfully carried out on a 
weekly or bi-weekly schedule but it may 
also be regulated according to the weather 
and the rapidity of growth. 

Insects, of course, may also injure the 
foliage but they can be controlled easily 
by incorporating insecticides with the dust 
or spray or, more simply, by using one of 
the now common “all-purpose” materials. 

No plant can make vigorous growth 
without ample soil moisture and where the 
drainage is adequate it appears to be im- 
possible to overwater roses. Probably the 
chief cause of roses failing to bloom con- 
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tinuously is drought. Experiments con- 
ducted under the auspices of the American 
Rose Society showed that adequate water- 
ing in dry periods more than doubled the 
growth and tripled the number of blooms. 
When watering the soil should be soaked 
to a depth of at least eight inches and sur- 
face methods are better than those that wet 
the foliage. 

Roses require very little fertilizer dur- 
ing the Summer if they were originally 
planted in fertile soil. In fact, evidence 
shows that many more plants fail from 
over-fertilization than from a lack of it. 

Deep cultivation during the hot part of 
the Summer is likely to be harmful. The 
surface of the soil may be kept loosened by 
a light raking but hoeing deeply injures 
the fine feeding roots that are often near 
the surface. This always tends to check the 
growth. Mulches of peat moss, buckwheat 
hulls, lawn clippings and similar materials 
are effective in keeping down weeds, con- 
serving moisture, simplifying maintenance 
and improving growth and flowering. 

While everyone likes to cut blooms for 
use indoors or to give to friends, judgment 
needs to be exercised. Never should the 
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Rose Eclipse—Not so new but still superb. 
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stem be cut longer than will actually be 
needed for use in an arrangement because 
such a practice only robs the plant of foli- 
age. For the same reason it is best not to 
cut blooms from weak or small plants. A 
little consideration for the simple require- 
ments of plant life applied to roses will pay 
big dividends in the number and quality 
of flowers and the continuity of blooming. 


Pruning Spring Shrubs 

N THE course of many years’ work 

with lilacs and other shrubs I have been 
asked hundreds of times, ‘“Why don’t my 
lilacs bloom?’’ I find the general answer is 
the craze to make them trim and neat. 

“When and why do you prune them?” 
In the late or early Spring, as soon as we 
can get to them. We like to clean up 
around the lawn and borders and have all 
in trim for the season. So, they are 
trimmed and all potential bloom lost for 
that year. 

If you want bloom, you must forego 
the pruning until after blooming season 
and then go to it freely. Often there are 
five or six plants where one or two would 
be sufficient. Mostly you will need to take 
out the very old wood and shorten the 
extra high branches. You will be surprised 
to see how many strong, healthy buds the 
old, cut-down branches will produce and 
how they will grow strong and clean. 

Another question often asked is, ‘“What 
kind of fertilizer do you recommend?”’ I 
have in my charge hundreds of shrubs and 
in the space of 35 years have not used one 
pound of any commercial manure. Just 
let nature take its course and where possi- 
ble, do not scrape and sweep up the leaves. 
Leave them rot and make humus, the nat- 
ural food of nearly all vegetation. Rain 
and, especially, earthworms will anchor 
the leaves down and make an ideal mulch, 
enriching the ground and conserving mois- 
ture. If there are violets or lily-of-the- 
valley growing among the plants, so much 
the better. By early Summer or late Spring 
the fallen leaves will be out of sight and 
you will not need to manicure your 
ground. The foliage of the above will take 
care of that. The same rules also apply to 
nearly all the Spring-flowering shrubs, 
syringa and forsythia, to mention two. 

Do not touch magnolias. They have a 
happy knack of pruning themselves. Old 
used up branches die back and I find a 
smart kick is as good as a pruning saw. 

Privet, which blooms later, is often very 
badly treated. I know of miles of privet 
hedges not quite as ornamental as a board 
fence, clipped and trimmed and barbered 
up to the very core of the plant. Thus, the 
owners miss the delightful fragrance of the 
blooms just to be neat. 

—Robert A. Anderson. 


Grosse Point, Mich. 








Rapidly rising in popularity 


Species Tulips in the Garden 


By MAY JACOBS 


Lincoln, Massachusetts 


HE introduction of species tulips 

promises new zest for American gar- 
deners. Their culture here is still an ex- 
periment and the following notes cover 
only my own experience with bulbs im- 
ported from Holland. 

The native habitat of most of the genus 
—Asia Minor and the country radiating 
into the Asiatic mountains—is character- 
ized by great extremes of Winter cold and 
baking Summer heat with an intervening 
period of growing temperature. I selected 
therefore a steep easterly slope in cleared 
woodland, superbly drained by an under- 
lying broken ledge and exposed to long 
hours of sunlight. The soil received an 
addition of loam and peat moss. The pro- 
tection from northerly winds is excellent. 
The bulbs were planted eight inches deep. 

Three species seem to have failed: 
Tulipa pulchella which must be a mar- 
velous thing but is designated as tender 
produced only one plant from six bulbs 
and its narrow leaves blasted under a late 
frost. T. biflora and T. b. turkestanica be- 
haved in similar manner. My T. dasyste- 
mon produced only two flowers that lay 
close in the crotch of the leaves—charming 
two-inch stars of yellow and white, pen- 
cilled with green on the reverse. T. saxa- 


tilis, described as one of the finest, devel- 
oped a single fairly broad leaf on three of 
the six bulbs but no flower. These may be 
young bulbs, the leaf is vigorous. 

On the side of success, there opened first 
(April 1) a lovely thing of two tones of 
primrose that had come as T. kaufman- 
niana. 

Brilliant is a gleaming rose or light scar- 
let with clean yellow in the throat and a 
zone of orange (conspicuous only in cer- 
tain lights) where the two colors seem to 
overlap. In Gaiety—one of the waterlily 
tulips—the white flower rests close upon 
the leaves. In all these there is a suffusion 
of dusky lavender on the reverse of the 
segments. 

Next to bloom (April 19) were T. 
fosteriana and the supposed-form Mme. 
Lefeber (Red Emperor). No distinction 
was apparent. Both endured snow and 
freezing temperatures. Of gorgeous vivid 
red, the segments are larger than in T. 
kaufmanniana and of more opulent shape. 
At the inner base of each there is a blotch 
of purple, almost black, edged with yel- 
low. The column which is greenish yellow 
becomes flushed with light purple. The 
anthers ripen to purple touched with 
violet. 

The gorgeous T. eichleri (May 3) pre- 
sents a general similarity. T. greigi has 
leaves brokenly streaked with purple. Its 
flower is nearer scarlet, the blotch brown 
without yellow and the anthers are enor- 
mous flat broad-swords weighted with 
yellow pollen. Even the segments, sharply 
pointed at the tips and wide of base, give 
it a distinctive shape. T. prastans was so 
overwhelmed by our early May weather 
that I never saw it in full beauty but it is 
undoubtedly fine, red without a blotch and 
of somewhat individual form. 

The leaves of the above species are like 
garden tulips, but the stems vary up to 
nine inches. 

Unique and piquant was T. acuminata 
(T. cornuta) which bloomed about May 
10. Standing beside a rock the stems rose 
12 inches, straight and thin. In bud the 
segments which are still green are scarcely 
pencil-broad at the base, taper upward for 
three inches—later they attain nearly five 
—and their pointed tips tightly clasped to- 
gether. Gradually the segments separate 
and reveal the green column within. They 
begin to turn yellow stained with purple 
which brightens to ruby as the tips part— 
one flower becoming almost clear yellow, 
another heavily suffused with red. As the 
narrow segments, slightly waved along the 
edge, open quickly in the sun they form a 
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sort of skeleton cup or, a strange flat star. 

The charming T. clusiana is the best 
known of all—winsome, clean-flowered, 
of candy-stick white and crimson with vio- 
let deep down in the cup. T. hageri (May 
17) brings a contrasting mood to that of 
T. fosteriana. Of solemn dull red, over- 
cast with brown in the cup and brown 
anthers, it is wholly without a reflective 
glint and is superbly individualistic. 

Meanwhile T. linifolia and T. batalini 
open their three-inch stars, the one of a 
flaunting red and the other of purest lemon 
yellow. 

Last of all comes T. patens also known 
as T. persica on May 24 with a somewhat 
smaller bloom of intense yellow, pencilled 
on the reverse with green and red. 

For six weeks this pageant has con- 
tinued, constantly increasing the delight of 
those who have them in their gardens. It 
remains now to be seen whether, in our 
climate, these tulips will prove permanent. 


Water lily tulip. 


Bush Clematis 


HERE are a number of species of the 

bush clematis. For instance, Clematis 
recta has small, creamy-white, fragrant 
flowers in large clusters in June. The plant 
is about three feet tall and is very hardy 
but the variety known as Mandschurica is 
similar and better. 

Another is C. heraclezfolia davidiana, 
about the same height with deep lavender 
blue flowers and fragrant. It does well in 
the shade. Another yard tall sort is C. h. 
campanile. It has blue flowers and is free- 
blooming. 

Clematis integrifolia is only two feet 
tall, bears blue flowers and is very hardy 
while C. scotti is only 12 to 18 inches tall, 
with large blue flowers in June. It also is 
very hardy. 

Clematis stans is'a herbaceous species 
with blue or white flowers in Autumn. It 
grows about four feet tall. 

Clematis fremonti, a native of Missouri 
to Colorado, can easily be confused with 
C. integrifolia while C. ochroleuca is a 
native of the eastern states and is similar 
but has yellow flowers. No doubt this list 
of bush clematis is incomplete but, at least, 
it is a good start. 

—H. Roy Mosnat. 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 
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Science suggests the way to 


Grow Good Garden Lilies 


By GEORGE L. SLATE 


Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station 


ILIES have long had the reputation of 
being difficult plants to grow in many 
gardens. An examination of the lily litera- 
ture of the past 100 years reveals many re- 
ports of failures, especially with the two 
favorites, Lilium candidum and L. aura- 
tum. In the light of our present knowl- 
edge of lily diseases it is very interesting 
to go back through the old horticultural 
journals and see that the troubles which 
were such a mystery to the old-time gar- 
deners were botrytis and basal rot with L. 
candidum and mosaic with L. auratum. 
Within the last 20 years the scientists have 
studied these troubles intensively and con- 
trol measures have been developed, which 
if properly applied by the grower, dealer 
and gardener will eliminate most of the 
grief in growing garden lilies. 

Mosaic was first studied and it was soon 
found that the disease was not transmitted 
through the seed and that seedling lilies 
would be mosaic-free if not grown near 
mosaic-infected lilies. Isolation of healthy 
lilies from diseased lilies was also found 
necessary. 

The advent of the regal lily and its 
propagation from seeds resulted in large 
numbers of healthy bulbs becoming avail- 
able. It was soon discovered that other 
lilies could easily be raised from seeds, The 
present practice of raising seedling strains 
of lilies involving hybrids of several spe- 
cies such as the Bellingham hybrids, centi- 
folium hybrids, Green Mountain hybrids 
and others results in many virus-free bulbs 
coming on the market. Botrytis, the 
fungus disease that blights the leaves of 
the Madonna and other lilies in wet sea- 
sons, was easily conquered by the patholo- 
gists who soon found that Bordeaux mix- 
ture 4-2-50 applied at weekly intervals 
during the period of rapid growth up to 
blossoming time would satisfactorily pro- 
tect the foliage from botrytis injury. The 
spray is somewhat more effective if a 
spreader such as penetrol is added. In wet 
seasons and warm weather more frequent 
spraying is necessary than in dry or cool 
weather. 

Basal rot which rots the roots and basal 
plate is not as easy to control but substan- 
tial progress has been made and the path- 
ologists are still hard at work on the prob- 
lem. Many lilies are only slightly or mod- 
erately susceptible to basal rot but a few 
choice species such as L. candidum, testa- 
ceum, chalcedonicum, rubellum, japoni- 
cum and some of the Pacific Coast species 
are susceptible. Undoubtedly many of the 
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disappearances over Winter are caused by 
basal rot and not by lack of hardiness. 

If basal rot is discovered before the bulb 
has rotted enough to fall apart, the rotten 
tissue may be cleaned out and the bulb dis- 
infected by dipping it for 20 minutes in 
a solution made up of one part of formal- 
dehyde to 50 parts of water. It should be 
replanted in a new location. Arasan and 
spergon are also proving satisfactory mate- 
rials for protecting bulbs from basal rot. 
Eventually, the chemists may produce 
cheap and satisfactory compounds for de- 
stroying the basal rot fungus in garden 
soils. 

A new method for propagating lilies 
from scales has been developed. The scales 
are removed from the bulb, dusted with 
arasan to which a hormone has been added 
and are laid on the surface of sand in a 
greenhouse bench and covered with sphag- 
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num which is kept moist. The scales re- 
main there for several weeks at a high tem- 
perature and form tiny bulblets. In the 
Fall as soon as the bulblets are well formed 
the scales with attached bulblets are 
planted in nursery beds. This method will 
also work in a coldframe but not with late 
blooming lilies which require more heat 
than is available outdoors during late 
August and September. It is much more 
certain than planting the scales in the open 
ground and results in a much higher yield 
of bulbs from a given number of scales. 
Choice of reliable species contributes 
more to success in lily growing than any 
other factor. Gardeners who insist on 
planting L. testaceum, chalcedonicum, ru- 
bellum, japonicum, wardi and others 
equally hard to grow will find lilies a diffi- 
cult group. The chances of success are 
much greater with L. pumilum (tenui- 
folium), concolor, hansoni, amabile lu- 
teum, canadense, regale and its hybrid 
strains such as centifolium hybrids or 
Green Mountain hybrids, superbum, Max- 
will, henryi, speciosum, formosanum, 
virus-free tigrinum, speciosum, Brenda 
Watts and others of the same series and 
Mrs. R. O. Backhouse. A good perform- 
ance may also be expected from virus-free 
L. auratum and no lily is more beautiful. 





Photo: J. Horace McFarland Oo. 
Lilium speciosum rubrum—One of the more reliable favorites for the garden. 









Summer care of house plants 


Pays Off Next Winter 


OUSE plants have, by this time, been 

moved into Summer quarters. Some 
of them may have been set in window 
boxes. Still others which had outgrown 
their pots have gone into the garden. 

Many plants so treated are the older 
ones, such as geranium, coleus and sem- 
perflorens begonias. The idea is that a 
Summer's decorative effect will be had 
from them after which the frost can take 
them. Meanwhile, new plants will have 
been grown from them by means of 
cuttings. 

Still another group of plants have been 
removed from their pots and planted in 
the open to be more easily maintained dur- 
ing the Summer and to be revitalized by a 
season in the outdoors. This is the treat- 
ment which benefits an amaryllis bulb 
which has exhausted its soil and has 
reached the stage of sending up a few 
leaves but no blooms. Also, potted plants 
which were purchased in small sizes early 
in the season or which were propagated 
during the late Winter can be planted out 
with the idea of repotting at the end of 
Summer. 





However, many tender plants are car- 
ried through from one window garden 
season to another, still in pots. Some 
gardeners repot as part of the process of 
moving the plants to the outdoors for the 
Summer, giving a slightly larger container 
in each case. Others, realizing that there 
is a limit to the size of the pot that can be 
accommodated on a window-sill, use the 
other technique of feeding the plants and 
giving attention to ample moisture supply. 
Stepping up the nutrition can often serve 
to keep the plants thrifty without a con- 
stant increase in pot size. 

Feeding once or twice during the season 
is also advisable for more usual reasons. 
Most of the plants make active growth and 
benefit from added plant food. Also, there 
is some leaching because of heavy rains and 
that may call for some replacement of lost 
elements. 

Furthermore, long-potted house plants 
often benefit from liming. An easily car- 
ried-out method for satisfying this particu- 
lar requirement is to soak some egg shells 
in water for a few days and then feed the 
vile smelling liquid to the plants. 


The saintpaulia, often called the African violet, is one of the few 
common house plants which must be kept indoors. 
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Plants that are kept in pots all of the 
while can be used on a porch, grouped at 
the edge of a flight of steps, or stood on the 
garden soil. Those standing on hard sur- 
faces dry out quickly making daily water- 
ing a necessity. On the other hand, those 
standing on the soil, or with the pots 
plunged part way into the earth are far less 
affected by rapid moisture loss in that the 
constant evaporation of moisture from the 
porous pot walls is prevented. 

Plunging pots is a practice which re- 
quires judgment. Newly-potted plants 
with a considerable volume of rootless soil 
had better not be sunk deeper than an inch 
or two, at least, at first. Aération is needed 
for root development and air cannot oc- 
cupy the same voids with water among the 
soil particles. More firmly rooted plants 
can be sunk up to the rim. 

In plunging any pot the spot chosen 
should be reasonably well drained. For 
those plants which require unusual quanti- 
ties of water the soil surrounding the pots 
can be made more water-retentive by dig- 
ging in peat moss and by adding a surface 
mulch. 

The problem of plunged plants sending 
roots out through the drainage hole into 
the soil may be more of a problem in water 
relations than of nutrition. Such growth 
of roots will often happen as readily when 
the pots are standing on the soil surface as 
when they are sunk. Old time gardeners 
who grew such greenhouse plants as bou- 
vardia and buddleia in frames in the Sum- 
mer met the problem by standing the pots 
on a cinder or gravel base and by turning 
them occasionally to prevent emerging 
roots from anchoring themselves. 

Usually the natural rainfall or an occa- 
sional watering in dry times will give 
plunged house plants all the watering that 
is required. Neglect in watering during 
the absence of the gardener from home for 
a fortnight’s vacation should have no bad 
effect. 

Those house plants that were put out in 
the open sun or were exposed to the blast- 
ing of strong winds have by this time 
demonstrated that the window garden is 
not a suitable conditioning area for a move 
to such an environment. Those that have 
spent the past few weeks in mild shade or, 
at least, protected from the full sun during 
the hot part of the day are much more 
healthy. The lee side of a hedge is a good 
place for potted house plants to spend the 
Summer. 

Such Summer placement should be 
looked upon as a period of preparation for 
being moved indoors again at the very be- 
ginning of Autumn, long before frost may 
be expected and well before the heating 
system goes into action. Thus, any prun- 
ing or pinching necessary to induce bushi- 
ness of habit should be carried early enough 
to permit replacement growth to develop. 
Also, Summer is the time to free the plants 
of insects. Spraying or dusting programs 
not possible in the house can be carried on 
successfully in the open. 
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In Building Fences 


ENCES and gates give privacy to the 

garden. They create a definite bound- 
ary between it and the outside world — 
even when the fence is of an open type. 
Privacy also brings intimacy. It makes the 
enclosed area more personal. 

As backgrounds for perennial borders, 
outdoor fire places or pools, either in com- 
bination with tall plantings or not, en- 
closures are a decided advantage. They also 
serve as screens to hide unsightly views or 
objects such as neighbors’ garages, clothes 
yards or incinerators. 
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Furthermore, they are valuable as sup- 
ports for plants. For example, what is 
more beautiful than a white picket fence 
with old-fashioned ramblers trained over 
it—or a rail fence used the same way in a 
more open setting? The lattice types are 
excellent for the delicately twining clema- 
tis with its gorgeous starlike flowers of 
reddish, purple, blue or white. 

As for the kinds of fences, they are as 
varied as the locations in which they are 
placed and the uses to which they are put. 
When selecting a fence give imagination 
free rein. Let it run. Remember the fence 
should fit in with the architecture of the 
house and it should also express the indi- 
viduality of the owner. 
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A small Cape Cod type home may have 
a white picket fence around it. In an open 
situation a rail or a hurdle fence might be 
equally in keeping. A large colonial man- 
sion-type home looks best with a taller but 
more slender and formal-looking picket 
fence. 

In the city where privacy is a big factor, 
a plain board fence is often best. Painted 
a dark brown, it will blend with the sur- 
roundings. However, for a little variety, 
a space of an inch or so may be left be- 
tween the boards or a solid fence may be 
used up the desired height with pickets or 


lattice above for another foot or two. This ~ 


will add a feeling of openness or delicacy 
without sacrificing privacy. 

Various types of rustic fences may be 
had—-saplings, either peeled or unpeeled, 
closely-placed or semi-open; or flat strips 
woven basket-style. Cedar or chestnut are 
best for this purpose and will last many 
years, especially if treated with creosote or 
one of the new colorless decay-preventing 
materials. 








Slabwood from saw mills can be used 
for an effective fence. Painted or stained a 
dark brown it also gives a rustic effect. 

Lattice fences need not follow the con- 
ventional vertical or diagonal square pat- 
tern. A diagonal design with the rails and 
standards so arranged that squares and rec- 
tangles alternate in a herringbone style, is 
very effective. 

There are also the purely utilitarian 
fences such as the various chain link types. 
These come in heights to suit all locations 
and, while they have no screening value 
unless covered with vines, they offer plenty 
of protection. 

Various kinds of iron gates may be used 
effectively—from those to match the chain 
link fences to custom-designed wrought 
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iron ones of any size or design. The latter 
are especially suited to use in connection 
with stone or masonry walls. 

A low picket fence, especially if painted 
white, makes an uncommon but very at- 
tractive picture on top of a low stone wall. 
If partially covered with vines, it is doubly 
attractive. 

An Oriental effect may be created by 
using bamboo woven together in the same 
manner as many of the cedar or chestnut 
fences are. If combined with rough-sawed 
and stained posts, it is even more effective 
and for variety lattice panels of either ma- 
terial may be inserted near the top. 

For a very informal fence or gate a 
spider's web can be imitated—or a rising 
sun—and the design will add an original 
note. In all cases, the gates can either 
match the fence or have a slightly different 
pattern for emphasis. Modified clover 
leaves or half-moon tops add interest. In 
many places stiles may be substituted for 
gates. The possibilities are limitless. 


Northwest Rhododendrons 


HE Pacific Northwest has marvelous 

rhododendrons that grow there. For 
many years the British and Dutch hybrid- 
ists have been busy creating newer and far 
more beautiful “‘rhodies’’ than the world 
has ever seen and most of them will grow 
in our Northwest and adjacent portion of 
Canada. A much wider range of colors 
and a greatly lengthened blooming season 
are also among the improvements. 

To my mind, the best white rhododen- 
dron is Loder’s White which opens its 
great trusses of immense blooms of pure 
glistening white some time in May. The 
Earl of Athlone is a marvelous blood red, 
far better than anything that I can grow 
in my climate. Another good one is Gill’s 
Crimson, a fine dark red R. griffithianum 
hybrid. 

Mrs. G. W. Leak is also tops with its 
extravagant display of lovely pink with 
purplish blotches in the center of the upper 
petals. However, the pale lavender blue 
of Blue Peter really makes my mouth 
water. 

—Frank Hubbards. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Way of All Fireplaces 


EAR EDITOR —I heartily agree 

with the protest by Helen C. Snow- 
den anent ‘‘Hamburgers and Gardens’’ in 
your May 15 issue but she should not 
worry overmuch, as the nuisance is usually 
not half so bad. For several years I have 
observed with amusement the backyard 
kitchens built by many of my friends and 
neighbors. Their history generally works 
out about like this: The first year they are 
used six or eight times. The second year 
twice and after that they are never used at 
all. 

One friend of mine spent more than 
$300 on one three years ago. I prophesied 
that if he divided the cost of the fireplace 
by the total number of meals he would 
cook upon it, he would find that these 
meals cost him more than $10 per plate. 
Owing to food shortages and rationing he 
has not used it once. 

—Leslie H. Allen. 


Newton, Mass. 


Cans for Squirrels 


EAR EDITOR—In Horticulture for 

March 15 is an account of beating 
squirrels to a sweet corn feast by means 
of a fence. At a garden situated among 
oaks and millions of squirrels I beat the 
same furry brethren by simply capping the 
ears just before maturity with a tin can. 
There are plenty of tin cans wherever 
human beings are. 

—Charles E. Waldron. 


Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 


Hang ‘Em Up 

EAR EDITOR—While visiting the 

little tenement gardens around Bos- 
ton I observed that almost all the garden- 
ers had included Butternut squash. The 
vines, sprawling over the ground at will, 
were taking up space out of all proportion 
to their yield. 

Why not hang them up on a trellis? So 
last Summer I tried it. The method proved 
successful and a great saving of garden area. 

To be effective the trellis should be at 
least six feet high. After the vines have 
started to run, knot the new shoots to the 
trellis. No further tying is required, for 
the vines cling naturally. Here the Butter- 
nut, definitely a Fall and Winter variety, 
is also used while immature as a Summer 
squash. It is replacing Crookneck, 
Straightneck, Cocozelle, Zucchini and 
Bush Scallop. If one has never eaten a 
young six-inch Butternut, he will find it 
very delicate, indeed. 

—Ray M. Koon. 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station. 


Vegetables in Britain 


EAR EDITOR—Concerning letters 

in Horticulture on vegetables in Brit- 
ain, the standards in America and Britain 
differ sharply. Size alone never captures 
prize money at shows. Quality is foremost 
in the eyes of the judges. English people 
prefer tomatoes of a smaller size and per- 
haps more acidity. British garden peas are 
unsurpassed and so are their small cab- 
bages. British people grow vegetables for 
quality by growing them rightly and by 
gathering them for the table at the right 
time. 

—Robert Weeks. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Garden Club Democracy 


EAR EDITOR—Horticulture, May 

15, omits mention of a pioneer Men’s 
Garden Club—possibly the oldest in con- 
tinuous existence—and having a member- 
ship among the largest in the Men’s Gar- 
den Clubs of America. It began in October 
of 1928 in Oakland, Calif., with four men 
who met informally at luncheon to talk 
about flowers and garden problems. Since 
then the membership has grown greatly 
and includes business and _ professional 
men, lawyers, doctors, dentists, judges, 
professors, clergymen, contractors and 
many more. We have no constitution, no 
by-laws, no fees, dues or assessments and 
no politics. We have a perennial president 
and dictator and a secretary, appointed be- 
cause he has a typing machine. Members 
come because they want to. They find 
relaxation and enjoy talking about gar- 
dening. 

—Arthur Navlet, Secretary, 
Business Men’s Garden Club. 

Oakland, Calif. 


Prof. Ray Koon demonstrates how he 
“Hangs ’em up!” 
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Correct Name of Poke Weed 


EAR EDITOR — In answer to Mr. 

Orpet, I do know the name of the 
poke weed. My botany has it as Phyto- 
lacca decandra. We had a few plants of it 
on our place near Highland Park, III. 

As far as the poisonous root is concerned 
it does not seem to affect the rest of the 
plant. After all no one hesitates to eat the 
stalks of rhubarb although the leaves are 
said to contain oxalic acid in sufficient 
quantity to render them poisonous. 

The point I was trying to make was 
that any plant as easily grown as the poke 
weed, which can be cooked in such a va- 
riety of ways and with a flavor superior to 
most garden greens, might prove to be a 
valuable food plant under cultivation. 

Here is a recipe: “‘Dip the young shoots 
in a batter and fry until brown in bacon 
fat.’” Cannot wait to try it. 

—Elizabeth F. Kettner. 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Painless Planting 

EAR EDITOR—Have you ever seen 

a way of planting seeds without 
stooping over to plant them, that is using 
a stick similar to a walking stick, pointed 
on the end, which is pushed into the 
ground? The stick is hollow, loaded with 
seeds and has a trigger under the handle of 
the stick to release one or two seeds at the 
pointed end. A person would walk along 
a row to plant seeds, push the stick the 
proper distance into the ground, release the 
seed and push the earth on top of the seed 
with the end of the stick. 

—P. Hall. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Difficult Dakota 


EAR EDITOR — In Horticulture, 

May 1, I was interested in ‘‘Pocket- 
sized Rock Gardens” by Clara W. Regan. 
Here in North Dakota, with all its diffi- 
culties, Scilla sibirica is our earliest flower, 
closely followed by Anemone pulsatilla, 
Adonis vernalis, Draba sibirica and the he- 
paticas. Other lilliputs that do well here 
are our native antennaria and introduced 
phlox, primulas and Gypsophila arctoides. 
Also we have Salix uva-ursi and Betula 
nana which grow as far north as anything 
can grow. Pink, fragrant Violet viola 
spreads here like a weed. It is deciduous, 
unlike Viola odorata. 

—W. E. H. Porter. 

Hansboro, N. D. 


Wayward Wisteria 

EAR EDITOR—Perhaps your read- 

ers wonder why their wisterias do not 
bloom. One reason may be that they are 
not old enough. In 1910, 37 years ago, I 
planted several wisteria. One bloomed at 
once but there was never a sign of flower 
on the others. Suddenly, this Spring, they 
are all covered with flowers. 

—Mrs. John H. Livingston. 

Clermont, Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Water, mulch and spray 


Agenda For July 


AWN care stands first on July’s agenda. 
During the moist, early-season days 
grass grew freely enough to make mowing 
a frequent task. Just how wisely that 
mowing was done may have bearing on 
how well the grass will react to the hot 
weather which is ahead. If the mower has 
been set to cut closer than two inches, it is 
advisable to drop the roller on the machine 
so that from now on the cutting will be at 
that height. As for feeding, that can just 
as well be delayed for a few weeks. 

As a rule, the two important lawn prob- 
lems of the weeks just ahead are watering 
and crab grass. With sprinkling equipment 
available once more, the problem of 
enough moisture for a lawn can be more 
readily solved than in the years just passed. 
As for crab grass, research has shown that 
one or two of the chemicals originally for- 
mulated to deal with the fungus diseases 
of turf are also capable of controlling this 
weed without injury to the perennial 
grasses. Anyone who remembers the time 
wasted in hand weeding this particular 
pest should give the chemical control of 
crab grass a trial. 

Watering is not a problem solely of 
lawn maintenance. Every garden plant 
has water as its most vital requirement. 
Without water fertilizer is of no value and 
can actually prove harmful. The one point 
to remember about watering is that it 
should be done thoroughly. As far as her- 
baceous plants are concerned it is well, if 
possible, to artificially augment the supply 
from natural rainfall to provide one inch 
of water per week. Once a week is often 
enough to water garden plants if amounts 
such as this are supplied. 

When it comes to watering during very 
warm weather it is well not to wet dense 
foliage in the evening. The reason for this 
is that—as every chrysanthemum grower 
knows—wet foliage during relatively long 
periods when the temperature is fairly 
high will give the leaf diseases an oppor- 
tunity to thrive. 

Another approach to the water problem 
is through mulching. A surface mulch re- 
tains soil moisture and prevents the pack- 
ing of the soil during rains. Rain drops 
falling on mulched earth are broken up 
and seep into the ground, thus preventing 
loss by surface run-off. Even where sprin- 
kler systems are used mulching is an excel- 
lent practice. 

Mulching can also aid in weed control. 
In fact, now that the leaves of the culti- 
vated plants are casting shade, the weed 
problem should be pretty well settled for 
this season on mulched areas. 
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In gardens where the soil is not mulched 
extreme care should be practiced from now 
on not to hoe or cultivate too deeply and 
injure the roots of the plants. Surface 
scraping is all that is necessary. This is 
especially true where weeds have been per- 
mitted to grow up to come into violent 
competition with the favored plants. Such 
weeds should be cut off at the surface be- 
cause pulling them will do irreparable 
damage to the roots of the crop plants. 
The tops of the weeds may just as well be 
left where they fall to serve as a mulch. 

In the vegetable garden early crops of 
such plants as beans can be dug under 
along with the remains of destroyed weeds 
and some manure or compost. Digging 
under crop refuse need not be avoided be- 
cause insects are present. If buried deeply 
enough, insects such as the Mexican bean 
beetle will be destroyed. To burn such 
refuse, robs the soil of the organic matter 
which would otherwise be returned. 

If refuse is not dug directly into the soil, 
it can be put on the compost pile. Here, 
too, there need be little fear of weed seeds, 
insects or fungus diseases contaminating 
the heap. A properly made compost pile 
with nitrogen and limestone added will 


contain little, if anything, that is harmful 
by the time it finishes breaking down. 
When it has broken down, it should be 
used on the land. To let it weather for 
considerable periods reduces its value. 

Pest control should be carried along foi- 
lowing the principle that insects should 
be dealt with before they become too nu- 
merous and plant diseases can often be 
prevented but seldom cured. Of late years, 
dusting has gained favor over spraying for 
such operations. Dusts come ready to 
apply with no measuring and no mixing. 
Also, of late, general materials suitable for 
fighting all manner of pests have been 
made available. Even so, on large plant- 
ings specific materials effective in the con- 
trol of individual pests may prove more 
economical. As far as food crops are con- 
cerned DDT is but an emergency material 
for the home gardener. For fruits the offi- 
cially published pest control programs 
should be followed. 

An immediate task is the staking of 
plants which may require crutches. It is 
wise to be forehanded with staking or ty- 
ing to the stakes as growth progresses. The 
results are seldom satisfactory when plants 
have to be tied up to stakes after being 
knocked flat by a Summer storm. The pur- 
pose of staking is to provide support in 
time of storm or when the blossoms are 
heavy with rain. The rest of the time most 
plants are capable of standing erect. 

One thing to remember about staking 
is that the supports are usually ugly. 
Therefore, the less noticeable the supports 
are, the more pleasing the garden will be. 
Sometimes, one stake in the center of a 
plant will be fully as protective and better 
looking than several set round the outside. 
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A carefully kept compost heap saves dollars in fertilizer costs. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
of ROVING GARDENER 








XCEPTIONAL trees have always in- 

terested me. From Milwaukie, Ore., 
comes a report of the “biggest dogwood in 
America.” On the property of H. A. 
Wiedermeyer is a tree 60 feet tall which 
spreads 50 feet and has a trunk seven feet 
in circumference. It was known to be an 
old tree in 1887 and probably it is more 
than a century in age. The blossoms are 
from three to five inches in diameter. Does 
anyone know of any that will beat that? 


HE Men’s Garden Club of St. Paul, 

Minn., comes up with a good idea. 
Persuade your wife to squeeze tooth paste 
from the end and not the middle. Then, 
when empty, cut off the head and foot (of 
the tube) slit up the side (the tube, of 
course) and then after flattening and 
smoothing it out cut the metal into narrow 
strips. These strips marked with a pencil 
or typewriter make excellent and perma- 
nent garden tags. 


LSO the St. Paul Club suggests a means 
of planting tomatoes with a hammer. 
Instead of digging a hole and filling it with 
water, as most of us do, dig a hole by 
pounding it out with a large hammer. 
Have the bottom of the hole hard and firm. 
Insert the plant and firmly compact the soil 
around it. USE NO WATER. Then, the 
Minnesota folks allege, the plants will all 
stand up like little soldiers. This method 
is also suggested for broccoli, thinned-out 
beets, iris, berry bushes, strawberries and 
even potatoes. The idea is that hammer 
planting reduces evaporation and promotes 
direct capillary action between the plant 
and the soil. 


Linden Lane at Boston College—A 
high-light of the campus. 


|g vaee over several thousand miles of 
America during May, both by plane 
and by train, aside from the sheer beauty 
of this nation of ours in the Spring, I was 
struck most greatly by the green color of 
everything. Save for the cancerous growth 
of the cities and their wretched suburbs, 
every inch of earth was erupting with 
green and the most humbling thought of 
all was that the infinite multitudes of 
leaves were busy taking air and water and 
minerals and, with the golden power of 
the sun, manufacturing sugars and starches 
—food for bacteria, insects, beasts and 
humans. You know, this planet of ours 
would get along very well without man- 
kind, which, save for the rare and indiffer- 
ent creation of beauty, does little but con- 
sume what plants produce. 


OMETIMES, a new agricultural 

chemical product wins its way through 
association with dramatic circumstances. 
DDT won spectacular public confidence 
through its adoption and use by our armed 
forces. A more recent case is the new insect 
killer, chlordane. Hailed as superior to 
DDT and alleged to be the ideal bug killer, 
because of its asserted value as a contact 
and a stomach poison as well as for the 
lethal qualities of the vapor it releases, the 
public has not been particularly concerned. 

In May it was used with spectacular 
success against an invasion of Mormon 
crickets in Oregon. Visions of another 
Biblical plague of ‘“‘locusts’’ prompted 
wide publicity in American newspapers. 
Then the word came that the insects had 
been brought under control quickly and 
with comparative ease. Chlordane was 
credited with being the most effective of 
the chemicals employed and thus its star 
has risen high. No one can yet make posi- 
tive claims for its excellence, especially in 
the hands of amateur gardeners, but, cer- 
tainly, if it is all it is claimed to be, then 
we have another potent weapon at our 
disposal. We shall have to wait and see, 
however. 


N MY travelling around I discovered 

what I think is the finest specimen of 
fernleaf beech, Fagus sylvatica laciniata, 
I have ever seen. It may not be the largest 
— it is about 20 feet high and 40 feet in 
diameter—but it is the most shapely, the 
most fully branched and altogether the 
most healthy and attractive specimen I 
have ever seen. 

It grows in the garden of Mrs. Ray J. 
Reigeluth at Falmouth on Cape Cod, 
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Mass. I wish that I had a photograph of 
it that would reproduce well on this page 
to show what I mean. This same garden, 
incidentally, contains an unusually fine 
cryptomeria, 20 years old, which last year 
I accidentally described as belonging to 
John T. Capron. 


ROM time to time I hear from my 

friend Edwin Menninger of Stuart, 
Fla., who is one of the most ardent horti- 
culturists I know. His hobby is rare or 
little-known flowering trees for warm cli- 
mates and his place is planted with in- 
numerable species from all over the world. 

Just recently, he has been telling me 
about the jasmin oranges which, he says, 
are beautiful shrubby evergreen trees. Al- 
though they will eventually grow to a 
height of 25 feet they are usually grown 
as shrubs in foundation plantings or 
hedges. They box well and their glossy, 
bright green foliage along with the sweetly 
fragrant, small white flowers and bright 
red fruits make them doubly attractive. 

He tells me that one of them, Murraya 
paniculata, grows thicker and its flowering 
is more profuse, although the blossoms of 
M. exotica last longer. Both, however, 
flower as small shrubs, usually three times 
a year, making them ideal for southern 
gardens. Formerly, the genus was known 
as Chalcas. 


Museum piece, a ten-petaled Estate Lily 
grown at Boston’s Gardner Museum. 


ROM way out west in Canada, I have 

just received word of an honor paid to 
an outstanding horticulturist. F. L. Skin- 
ner of the Manitoba Hardy Plant Nursery 
at Dropmore was awarded an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws from the University 
of Manitoba. Dr. Skinner, who is visiting 
Europe and his native Scotland this Sum- ~ 
mer, is well known in the United States, 
particularly for his interest in lilies. 


ONCERNING my recent mention of 

my quest for the ‘‘Snow’’ apple of 
my youth, H. W. Kelsey of Weston, Mass., 
writes that it may be Yellow Transparent. 
Sorry, but it was not. It was much more 
delicate and sweeter. Mr. Kelsey nomi- 
nates as his old-time favorites: Spitzen- 
berg and Seek-no-further. We know them 
both and value them highly as probably 
many old-timers do. 
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Planting and pruning wiles 


For a Successful Hedge 


HEDGE established by setting but one 
row of plants will develop into just 
as tall and just as bushy a living fence as 
one that is made up of alternating plants 
in two rows close together. A further ad- 
vantage is that the single-row hedge will 
require fewer plants and involve less work 
in setting. 

As for the planting interval, that varies 
with the kind of plant being set. It is the 
potential size of a particular plant and not 
the size at the time of setting that counts. 
Usually deciduous plants such as the ordi- 
nary privet and barberry are placed 12 to 
15 inches apart regardless of whether the 
plants are old or young. Evergreens and 
shrubs intended for taller hedges can well 
be set about 30 inches apart if immediate 
effect is not the first objective. Many ever- 
green hedges are set closer but over the 
years such nearness yields no particular 
advantage in a well trained hedge. 

Because of the pruning which is to fol- 
low, there is little point in selecting speci- 
men plants for hedgemaking. However, 
with evergreens which obviously cannot 
be cut to the ground and quickly regrown 
as can privet and most other deciduous 
shrubs, it is essential that plants which are 
well supplied with bottom branches be 
chosen. As long as the plants have a nor- 
mal branch spread on, at least, two sides, 
little worry need be caused by thinness 
among the top growth. Shearing will 
cause the tops to fill out in subsequent 
seasons. 

To plant any hedge, the simplest 
method is to dig a trench in which the 
plants can be set at the desired intervals. 
The soil in the bottom can be enriched 
with superphosphate or bone meal, or 
limed if necessary. Some of the subsoil 
can, likewise, be removed and replaced 
with top soil to provide a deeper root run. 
Also, the job of setting the plants will be 
done more easily and more uniformly than 
is possible if an individual hole for each 
plant is attempted. Therefore, the princi- 
ple that any plant set into a hedge loses its 
individuality is invoked right from the 
Start. 

When it comes to setting the plants in 
the trench some attention should be paid 
to differences in the growth habits among 
the numerous plants selected for the plant- 
ing. Here again, the tops can be forgotten 
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and attention directed to varying the depth 
of planting to make sure that no extent of 
main stem is above the soil. There is a limit 
to the amount of stem or trunk which can 
be buried but, within these limits, it is pos- 
sible to so plant that all lower branches on 
all plants have the same relationship to the 
soil surface. This will tend to eliminate 
some bare areas right at the start. In the 
case of deciduous shrubs it is usually desir- 
able to set the plants deeply enough so that 
the bases of the side branches are actually 
below the soil surface. 

The soil should not be hilled up to the 
plants after planting is finished. It is much 
better to leave a slight depression about 
the stems or to maintain the same level as 
that of the surrounding ground. Attention 
to this detail forever after will not only 
make for better soil moisture conditions 
but will also add to the appearance. 


Pruning after planting can determine 
success or failure in hedgemaking for years 
to come. Regardless of the plant materials 
involved, the simple rule is to prune nar- 
rower at the top than at the bottom. If 
this rule is followed, light will strike the 
base and ugly bare patches near the ground 
will be avoided. 

The way to proceed with post-planting 
pruning is to establish the height for that 
year. Determine the shortest plant in the 
newly-set hedge and reduce it a bit along 
with all of its fellows so that the hedge is 
level on top. The first year’s height may 
not be the ultimate one because it is advis- 


able in the early years to develop basal den- 
sity and then prune a little higher each sea- 
son until the final size is reached. After 
that, a vigorous pruning before growth 
starts each Spring will maintain the fixed 
height and width. Then the sides are 
pruned from a narrow width or an actual 
sharp ridge on top to fairly wide at the 
bottom. The width for cutting at the bot- 
tom at first can be determined by averag- 
ing the longest and shortest horizontal- 
based branches. 

Sometimes hedges are put together with 
deciduous plants which have good root 
systems but nothing much in the way of 
uniformity of top growth. In such cases, 
the tops can be cut back to ground level 
and the resulting new growth trained into 
a satisfactory hedge. This is usually the 
best system to follow if very old shrubs are 
being used. 

The foregoing has dealt with pruned 
hedges. There are also unpruned hedges. 
Training in this case will follow the regu- 
lar shrub pruning techniques. Some of the 
old stems will be taken out at ground level 
each year and little else done in the way of 
pruning. 











































American arborvitae withstands severe cold. 
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I Garden Digest 


Quick, Efficient Plant Feeding 


pte fertilizers have several outstanding advantages. As 
reported in Seed World by C. J. Lake, these are: 

(1) Uniform application of small quantities at the point 
desired can be made where and when desired. (2) Less fertilizer 
may be required to obtain the desired results. Fertilizer in liquid 
form has the advantage of having the growth elements quickly 
available and therefore can be applied as needed. For this reason 
yields can be increased and a more desirable rate of growth 
maintained. (3) Injury is avoided even if applied close to the 
roots and the same holds true for irregular application. (4) 
Plant response can be obtained in dry weather. (5) In many 
cases plant growth has been as great from the use of relatively 
small amounts of liquid fertilizer, as those resulting from larger 
quantities of the same types of fertilizer in other forms. (6) Side 
dressings of liquid fertilizer can lower the unit cost of growing 
vegetables by reducing the cost of supplying needed plant nutri- 
ents to the crop. (7) The great efficiency of liquid fertilizer is 
due at least to two factors: The greater availability of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash and the reduction of injury to the 
plants by improper application of other types of fertilizer. 
(8) In crops planted in rows or hills, less liquid fertilizer can 
be used because it can be placed exactly where it will do the 
most good. 








Limitations of 2,4-D 


HAT new weed-killer, 2,4-D, is good but, according to 

lowa Farm Science, it is not perfect. It will kill some weeds 
but not all of them. A few of the plants which are not con- 
trolled by 2,4-D are: 

Annuals: Annual bluegrass, barnyard grass, black night- 
shade, catchfly, chess, crab grass, downy brome grass, foxtail, 
goose grass, sandbur, squirrel-tail grass. 

Biennials and perennials (including woody shrubs): Wild 
asters, Bermuda grass, bittersweet, climbing milkweed, ferns, 
penstemon, quack grass, Johnson grass, dropseed grass, wild 
ground cherries, horse nettle, hoary vervain, milkweed, mullein, 
ox-eye daisy, Russian knapweed, spurges (cypress, leafy and 
snow-on-the-mountain), wild strawberry, devil's shoestring, 
toadflax, violets, white cockle, wood sorrel, ash, blackberry, 
dogwood, osage orange, raspberries and some species of wild 
rose. 

Needle-leaved evergreens: Pines, spruces, red cedars, juni- 
pers, arbor-vitz, hemlocks and yews may be sprayed without 
injury if mature. Some injury was noted in spraying seedlings 
or when rapid growth was taking place. 

One of the strange things is that 2,4-D has worked well with 
a certain weed in one area and not so well with the same weed 
in another. There seems to be a difference in the same weed 
growing on different soils. As a weed-killer 2,4-D has done a 
good job in eastern United States. Poison ivy is killed by the 
chemical in Iowa but is not as easily killed in eastern United 


States. 


Greenhouse Housecleaning 


NEW YORK trade paper has advised its readers that this 
is the season for housecleaning and the greenhouse is no 
exception. Besides cleaning, repair jobs should be taken care of. 
Do not trust a sagging board in a bench to last all Winter. Flats 
and pots should be collected from under benches and behind 
doors, cleaned and properly stored. Sanitation pays for itself. 
We never realize how much it costs to permit a house to become 
run down until we itemize insecticide, fungicide and lost crop 
costs. A clean greenhouse is an efficient one. This is also a good 
time to allot a place to each piece of equipment. 


A Specific for Crab Grass 


R. J. A. DEFRANCE has reported in The Greenskeepers’ 

Reporter that observations made during the past season at 
the Rhode Island experiment station indicate that certain water- 
soluble mercurial formulations used in a turf disease control 
study appear to be effective for crab grass control. The discovery 
of the effectiveness of these materials as crab grass killers was 
made by Charles H. Allen, Jr., on 480 individual plots of 
creeping, velvet, and colonial bent that were under test for dis- 
ease control with various chemicals. 

Not one crab grass plant developed on any of the five plots 
in the creeping bent series treated with PMAS, and only a very 
few unhealthy crab grass plants were found on the five plots in 
the Rhode Island bent series where this formulation was ap- 
plied. Applications of the toxicants in water were made at the 
rate of 10 gallons per 1,000 square feet approximately every 
10 days from June to September. It was also noted that Pura- 
turf and Puratized 806, which are likewise water-soluble mer- 
curial formulations, gave very good control of crab grass com- 
pared with the untreated plots. 

The value of these materials has been definitely established 
only on putting-green turf; however, in preliminary tests where 
PMAS was applied at a rate considerably higher than that used 
in the disease control study, no permanent injury was observed 
to velvet bent or to Chewing’s fescue at lawn height, and good 
control of crab grass was noted. 

Additional work is under way to study the plant-killing 
effect of the chemicals on other basic grasses and to ascertain 
effective dosages and opportune timing of treatments. 


Better Roots for Dwarf Apples 


R. J. K. SHAW of the Massachusetts experiment station 
has stated a few suggestions for better anchorage in the 
soil of dwarf apple trees. Wrote Dr. Shaw: 

Select trees with strong, well-balanced root systems. Clonal- 
rooted trees seem to be more likely to have one-sided or ill- 
balanced root systems than seedling-rooted ones. 

Plant only on deep, rather fertile, well-aérated soils that offer 
favorable conditions for strong root development. Avoid open 
wind-swept sites. 

It is possible that deeper planting would favor firmer anchor- 
age. This would involve high budding in the nursery for scion 
rooting must be prevented if the dwarf stature is to be preserved. 

Form the head somewhat lower than is customary with 
seedling-rooted trees. The dwarfing effect of the root can‘ be 
made more effective by pruning the top. We believe that the 
harmful effects of severe top pruning will be less than on more 
vigorous seedling-rooted trees. 

While Dr. Shaw believes that these suggestions will be effec- 
tive in minimizing wind injury, it may be necessary in some 
cases, he states, to provide support. Discarded iron piping three- 
fourths to one and one-half inch in diameter cut about four feet 
long has been found satisfactory. Such support may be used for 
home garden trees, especially, when trees on Malling IX under- 
stocks are planted on exposed sites. 


A Winter-Covering Trial 


F  ypencrorenernsctes grower reported in The Florists’ Review 
on what happened to potted bulbs which were stood on 
the open soil last Autumn and covered with four inches of 
poultry litter grade vermiculite. The vermiculite froze so 
solidly that it could not be cracked loose with a pickax. Fortu- 
nately, these bulbs were not needed until Spring. So, the cover- 
ing was left on until it thawed out. A few pots that were 
covered with straw were also left for comparison. 

The coverings were taken off April 25. Growth on the bulbs 
which had been covered with vermiculite were less than an inch 
high and in excellent condition. Growths on the bulbs that had 
straw over them were spindling and drawn. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Which of the numerous available insecticides should I use to con- 
trol plant lice? 


From all reports, the long-familiar contact insecticide, nico- 
tine sulfate or black leaf 40, still seems to be holding its own. 
Use it according to the manufacturer's directions. 

* . * * 


How many times may outdoor chrysanthemums be pinched to 
induce the plants to become more bushy in habit? 


WEEDOUT 


2,4-D Selective Weed Killer 


The answer depends upon how many pinchings the plants 
have received already because the approximate date for the final 
topping is July 20, if satisfactory blooming is to be expected. 
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* * * . 
At what season should “black knots” be cut from plum trees? 


Cutting should be done before growth starts in the Spring. 
In addition to cutting, the early sprays indicated in the pest 
control programs should be applied. 


. . * * 

I have grown some amazing spikes of delphinium but have found 
them too large for indoor arrangement. Is there any way to get the 
same bloom quality in somewhat less gross development? 


If the flowering portion of the main stem of a delphinium is 
removed in the early bud stage, numerous side branches will 
develop. These lateral stems are usually of a satisfactory size for 
cutting. 

* * * * 

Where can I get information on fertilizing a pond to promote the 

growth of fish food? 


Send to the United States Department of Agriculture for a 
copy of Farmers Bulletin 1983, entitled ‘‘Farm Fishponds.”’ 


. . * . 
How may a sprayer be washed free of a 2,4-D weed killer? 


Rinse out the tank with warm water and then fill it almost 
to the top with fresh warm water. Add household ammonia, 
two teaspoonfuls to the quart. Complete filling with warm 
water and stir. Spray a little through the nozzle and let it stand 
for 18 hours. Then empty (away from susceptible plants) and 
rinse twice, each time spraying some through the nozzle. 


* * * * 


What caused the brown spots which appeared on the leaves of 
all plants in my garden—cultivated plants and weeds alike? 


An on-the-spot examination would be required to answer 
this question. However, such injury was reported from some 
sections a few days after area spraying from airplanes with 
DDT dissolved in kerosene took place. 


* * . . 
What can be done about Japanese iris that seems to be dying at 
the centers of the clumps? 


The plants are in need of division. Dig them, split each one 
into several parts and replant in well manured soil. 


Weedout rids lawns of dandelions, 
chickweed, plantain, mustards, pen- 
nywort, docks and other unsightly 
weeds. It selectively kills weeds 
without injuring the grass. Weedout 
penetrates to the very roots of the 
weeds—destroying them completely. 
Along fence-rows, in orchards and 
fields it kills poison ivy, ragweed, 
wild honeysuckle, goldenrod and 
other hard-to-kill weeds. 

Weedout is economical. A half pint 
costing $1.00 will treat 2500 sq. ft.— 
a gallon is enough to treat an acre. 
¥% pint$1 qt.$3 gal.$10 65 gals. $46 


SPRA-TOX 


For complete garden protection 


Spra-Tox is a scientifically complete 
Rotenone-Pyrethrum spray. Ener- 
gized with penetrants and spreaders 
it is a highly effective insecticide that 
readily destroys caterpillars, beetles, 
aphids and almost every type of leaf- 
eating and sucking insect. Non- 
poisonous to humans, animals and 
birds but deadly toxic to insects. 
Does not discolor foliage. Simply 


dilute with water. 
qts. $1.65 gals. $5 


D&P 
TOMATO DUST 


Complete insecticide- 
fungicide 


D & P Tomato 
Dust will pre- 
vent tomato late 
blight and de- 
stroy flea bee- 
tles, Tomato 
Hornworm and 
Fruit Worm. A 
specific insecticide-fungicide 
for tomatoes and excellent 
for use on melons, squash, 
cucumbers and pumpkins. 


2 Ib. bag G0¢ 5 Ib, bag $1.40 
25 Ib. cask $6.50 
50 Ib. cask $11 





5 gals. $22 
10 gals. $42.50 $0 gal. drum $112 





D&P 
SPORE DUST 


A standardized biologi- 
cal product 


D & P Spore 
Dust, contain- tern., 

ing spores of — a 7 
the milky dis- “yon 
ease, is deadly 
toxic to Japa- 
nese beetle 
grubs. A prod- 
uct developed 
and endorsed by the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. 
One application of 10 to 12 
lbs. per acre will keep the 
treated areas immune from 
beetle grub injury. Harmless 
to humans, pets and birds. 


1 Ib. canister $7 





. . . * 
What care and feeding should be given a newly-set apple tree? 


100 Ib. cask $20 Case of 6—$40 


No feeding is necessary the first season. Weeds should be 
suppressed near the base of the tree. A thorough watering about 
onee a week is beneficial if the weather turns dry. A mulch over 
the root system will not only aid in weed control but will also 
retain soil moisture. A full pest control program is not neces- 
sary because no fruit is present. However, the foliage should 
be protected against pests if they be present. 


Dogeett-Pfei/ company 


Insecticides * Fungicides * Weed Killers * Fertilizers 
Springficld - 


New Jersey 


Branches White Ploins, N.Y. + Philodeiphic, Pa «+ Gien Cove N.Y 
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PROTECT 


LAWN-—TURF-—GREENS 
from destructive Dollar 
Spot - Brown Patch . 
Copper Spot 
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PURATURF 


@ Years of experimentation have dem- 
onstrated the value of PURATURF 
as an effective turf fungicide. Keep 
your lawn and turf in a good, healthy 
condition by using PURATURF regu- 
larly. It will pay you big dividends 
by saving time, labor, and money. 


EASY TO USE! This extremely effec- 
tive organic turf fungicide mixes easily 
with water. No special equipment is 
necessary for application. Simply mix 
with the required amount of water, 
stir, and apply as directed. Send for 
complete details today. 


CRABGRASS CONTROL 


Puraturf demonstrates selective crab- 
grass control. In a series of tests 
conducted last season under the super- 
vision of a leading Agricultural Insti- 
tution Puraturf effectively prevented 
crabgrass growth without harm to 
surrounding grasses. 


Puraturf applied to lawns, fine grasses 
and turf in accordance with instruc- 
tions starting in early spring will 
eliminate unsightly and troublesome 
crabgrass as well as diseased grass con- 
ditions. Try this new method of crab- 
grass and disease control. If your 
dealer can’t supply you direct, write 
us giving his name. 


Distributed by 
NIAGARA SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Middleport, New York 


Manufactured by 
GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 








Garden Plant Test Program 


LANT testing on a national scale is 

one of the rapidly developing activities 
of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America. 

The program being developed under 
the direction of Jesse L. Strauss of Chi- 
cago, Chief Horticulturalist of the Men’s 
Garden Clubs, includes 12 test programs, 
each with a national chairman and each 
having a tester affiliated with each local 
club. Test work now under way includes 
the following groups and their chairmen: 
Roses, C. Eugene Pfister, Mundelein, IIl.; 
chrysanthemums, Frank K. Balthis, 3260 
Maypole Ave., Chicago, IIl.; delphiniums, 
Berg Madison, Moline, III. 

In addition to these are tuberous be- 
gonias, Dr. Carl P. Wilson, 3728 N. W. 
Thurman St., Portland, Ore.; Spring- 
flowering bulbs, Allen W. Davis, 3424 
S. W. Hume St., Portland, Ore.; peonies, 
Arthur H. Senn, 619 Atlantic Ave., Wau- 
kegan, Ill. and iris, Robert W. Shoffner, 
2402 Clark Ave., Raleigh, N. C. The 
hemerocallis chairman is Elmer A. Claar, 
1400 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, IIL; 
dahlias, P. F. Kerkisnik, 6707 N. Michi- 
gan St., Portland, Ore.; gladiolus, Howard 
J. Annis, 412 S. Jackson St., Waukegan, 
Ill.; violas and pansies, Louis E. Tarr, 108 
Avondale Pl., Syracuse, N. Y. and broad- 
leaved evergreens, J. M. Johnson, 3115 
N. E. 35th Ave., Portland, Ore. 


Gardening by Touch 


‘“*“THE man with the green thumb,”’ he 

is sometimes called. His real name is 
Paul Vanden Bosch and he is a totally 
blind market gardener in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan. Since losing his sight, he has 
come to rely upon his very sensitive fingers 
to determine when a flower should be 
pruned, plucked or transplanted. 

Vanden Bosch comes from a family 
which has been associated with market 
gardening for four generations. He and 
his brother Raymond are the co-proprie- 
tors of the Belgian Market Gardens in 
Regina. During the war the blind man 
looked after the business alone while his 
brother served overseas. 

The Vanden Bosch’s have two green- 


houses, located on a 35-acre plot on the’ 


outskirts of the city and right beside a tiny 
lake. During the Summer months they 
have 15 acres under cultivation. They 
grow a large variety of flowers and vege- 
tables and sell their produce to private 
homes and business places in the city. 

“T can follow the growth and develop- 
ment of a flower or vegetable with my fin- 
gers as easily as the person who has his 
sight,”’ he says. “Plants hold just as much 
beauty for me as the next fellow. The only 
difference is that they see this beauty—I 
feel it.” 


—DMarion Boucher. 


Hoey, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
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A Seattle Garden 


HEN my Seattle garden was begun 

the alder trees had just been cut 
down. The stumps remained and a deep 
growth of red elderberries, brake ferns and 
nettle covered every inch of the ground. 

Hopefully I began digging around the 
stumps but after a few days spading 
through the network of nettle roots and 
the woody roots of brake ferns beneath I 
found physical fatigue my enemy. I 
changed tools, buying a smaller spade, rake 
and hoe than generally used. 

The heavy spading is done in the Fall. 
With my back turned to the nettles and 
brake ferns which grow higher than my 
head and my dungarees down to my shoe 
tops, I spade deeply, two or three rows 
across, the sod piled high. The deep fur- 
row is filled with strawy fertilizer from 
my small chicken house and when that 
runs out, just straw. Then leaves, rotted 
wood, ferns and any refuse around is 
placed in the furrow instead of burned. 

After several attempts at keeping a com- 
post pile I decided it was not worth the 
bother. If the refuse is thrown in the 
furrow in the Autumn it decays during the 
wet season. Putting the straw and refuse 
in the furrow and then spading over the 
next row puts the fertilizer and humus 
where it is needed most, below the top 
soil and leaves clean standing room for the 
spader. 

In the Spring the spaded area has grown 
over with a heavy covering of native grass 
and red clover. If the acidity of the new 
soil has kept the growth from becoming 
luxuriant, a seeding of rye turns the trick. 
This green growth is also spaded under. 

Results are good with early peas planted 
in January. First the poles go in, tall 
enough—at least seven feet for the tall va- 
rieties—and deep enough to stay firm after 
the string is woven on. Golden Bantam 
corn is later planted between the rows. A 
good commercial fertilizer is lightly sprin- 
kled in the rows before the seed is planted. 

Small plantings at intervals puts better 
vegetables on the table and as I plant by 
the moon (root vegetables in the dark of 
the moon, top crops and flowers in the 
light) this makes the plantings about a 
month apart. 

Each plot of new ground added to the 
garden is planted to potatoes. Last year 
with only the addition of a very small 
amount of the chicken fertilizer and no 
commercial fertilizer at all a very good 
crop was produced and the rosy Bliss Tri- 
umph potatoes were served at dinner the 
Fourth of July. 

—Raymonda Cote. 
Seattle, Wash. 








THE NEWEST DAFFODILS 
Hermitage Gardens originations are the newest 
and best American grown Daffodils. Most of 
them, as well as many other novelties and 
popular varieties, are listed at moderate prices 
in descriptive catalog mailed on request. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 


Rockville R. F. D. 4 Maryland 
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LOOK —here’s how 


Endo Weed 


kills lawn weeds 
quickly, safely, easily! 


A thriving weed, surrounded by weakened 
grass, is sprayed with EndoWeed 





A few days later, when weed starts to die, 
a Vigoro feeding is given the lawn area 





Weed gone... 
grass begins to thrive 


No longer need dandelion, chick- 
weed, plantain... over 50 other 
weeds... spoil your lawn. 

Just dilute EndoWeed with water 
according to the simple directions 
and apply with any type spraying 
equipment. Leaves, roots and stems 
disappear entirely... never to re- 
turn. Economical! Eight ounces of 
EndoWeed treat 2,000 square feet 
of lawn area. For a lovely weed- 

. free lawn—get 
EndoWeed 
today! 







Presented by 
Swift, 
makers of 


VIGORO 


SCOCOCHCCHCSCSHOHHHEEHEEHOEEEEEEE ES 


July, 1947 








Cellar Window Greenhouse 


EARS ago my mother and I con- 
structed a tiny cellar window green- 
house facing the south. Two sash, six feet 
long and somewhat wider than standard 
hotbed sash, taken from a roof skylight 
had been given to me for a coldframe in 
which to grow pansies and sweet violets. 
Our simple plan was worked out by 
leaning one sash against the house founda- 
tion and extending out 24 inches on the 
ground which was nearly level with the 
window frame. Triangular ends of wood 
were fitted and fastened into place. These 
ends were made double and heavy pads of 
newspaper placed between them. Where 
the sash was attached to the foundation a 
heavy pad of newspaper was placed over 
it along the top of the sash and this was 
covered with oilcloth tacked to the sash 
along the top. The sash rested on a sill of 
bricks laid flat. Then earth was banked 
along the front and ends for several inches 
in height. The cellar window was a large 
one and fastened open by hooks. 

On bitter Winter nights, of which 
North Jersey has a number, my mother 
helped me remove all these pots into the 
cellar and close the window inside. There 
was too great a risk that there was not heat 
enough over night to keep out the frost. 

The next year we took the second sash, 
placed it outside the first and fastened both 
together. The ends were reinforced with 
another pad of newspaper and wood out- 
side, covered with tar paper. This made 
double glass which acted as a splendid 
buffer to Jack Frost. 


—G. T. Browne. 
Burlington, N. J. 


A Little Lily Garden 


VEN though a garden may be too 
small for a full-sized pool, nearly 
everyone has room enough for a butter tub 
full of lilies. For such a planting various 
pygmy waterlilies are available. They may 
be had in either hardy or tropical varieties. 
Among the former are such favorites as: 
Yellow Pygmy with flowers one to two 
inches across and a rich golden yellow; 
Aurora which changes from rosy-yellow 
to deep red; Joanne Pring, a compara- 
tively new pink; and White Pygmy. For 
tropicals one can use Colorata with pale 
violet flowers three to four inches across, 
Royal Purple or Patricia with its beautiful 
crimson blooms. 

For a real curiosity, however, there is 
none to compare with Dauben. It not only 
produces pale lavender-blue flowers in pro- 
fusion but nearly every leaf develops a new 
plant at its center which produces its own 
flowers and may be separated and grown 
as an independent plant. 

Then, for variety, a water hyacinth or 
two may be added and a few tiny duck- 
weeds to add their delicate tracery. 


—George Z. Lloyd. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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Without mixing or muss! 


Endo Pest 


provides more effective 
control over the 3 major 
types of garden enemies ! 


CHEWING 
INSECTS 












SUCKING 
INSECTS 





FUNGUS 
DISEASES 











EFFICIENT 3-WAY 
DEFENSE AGAINST ; 
MOST GARDEN © Ried 

ENEMIES 





No more need to buy sev- 
eral different insecticides 
and fungicides to combat 
garden pests. Remarkable, 
new EndoPest provides— 
in one product—all the pro- 
tection most gardens need. 
Economical . . . ready-to- 
use...effective! Use 
EndoPest on your flowers, 
shrubs and trees. Use it with 
complete confidence on 
edible fruits and vegetables. 


Don’t wait for insects or 
fungus to strike. Get 
EndoPest today and use it 
regularly. Comes in an ex- 
clusive dust gun that’s re- 
fillable with a handy car- 
tridge; also in a small sifter- 
top package for house 
plants and a large economy 
size for your own dust gun. 
Available where you buy 
Vigoro. Get yours today! 


Made by Swift, makers of 
ViGORO 








NEW BOOKS 


May Be Obtained Through Horticul- 
ture’s Book Department 


—— 


Spice and Savour 

In an Herb Garden. By Annie Burnham 
Carter. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press. $2.00 

Enthusiasm is always infectious and 
since Mrs. Carter writes with red-hot fer- 
vor, the reader should be warned to leave 
this book on herbs severely alone unless 
1 willing to become enthusiastic in turn. It 


is that kind of a book! The author liter- 

L ally takes the reader in hand, walks down 

S ave Yo ur B enc h es p Q i ie O her garden path and introduces each of the 
STOPS ROT 








U fragrant plants in passing. She talks about 
Treat the Wood with their history, fascinating lore, and has 
anecdotes and legends too, in ample meas- 


ure. But that is not all—for she gives 
Now, when the greenhouse is empty, treat all the bench timber—all the practical information on the selection, 
planting and culture of herbs. An experi- 
enced herbalist, she seasons her pages, 
properly enough, with shrewd observa- 
Cuprinol wherever rot damages wood—on flats, stakes, tions which have much of the tang of some 


cold frames, slat screens. It is non-toxic, and Cuprinol of the items of her subject matter. 


treated wood is completely harmless to seeds and . 
ee Country Slickers 


i Down to Earth. By Eugene S. Hahnel. 
mation. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press. $1.75 


CUPRINOL, Division of Darworth, Inc. This is a book that needed writing for 


39 Spring Lane Boston 9, Massachusetts there are country slickers in goodly num- 
ber just waiting to take advantage of the 
city innocents who, wide-eyed and soul- 
stirred, venture forth to buy a farm on 
which to make an idyllic living — the 


Outstanding Show Winner for 1947 dopes. This beck is net the comialete an- 


swer—nothing can serve that end but ex- 


NARCISSUS DUKE OF WINDSOR perience. However, this book can point 


out many of the pitfalls which wait the 


Huge, white, overlapping perianth with broad, flaring, golden orange trumpet. A flower steps of the man who wants a farm. The 
of unusual substance and lasting qualities. Winner of the Silver Medal at the 1947 N. Y. author writes from bitter experience and 


Horticultural Society Daffodil show. has earned his right to advise all who ven- 
Limited quantity of this magnificent Narcissus at $2.50 each. ture into the country. Chimneys that 


smoked, a roof that leaked, windows that 
New Rarity Collection fell out of rotten frames, fields that pro- 
duced more blisters than crops—he knows 


OF SUPERB DAFF ODILS them all and for the price of his book offers 


wisdom that can save any adventurer thou- 
A new collection of five superb varieties of Daffodils including AGRA (Incomparabilis) , “11: o. Me eet. 8 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR (Giant Trumpet) and JANICE PAIGE (Hermani Cluster), || | 8224S of dollars and millions in disillusion- 
all three of which have been consistent prize winners and in addition two other magnifi- ment. The book is essentially a primer in 
cent varieties—BALLET (Incomparabilis) and ECSTASY (Barri). Every variety in what not to do and what to do. And it is 
this exceptional collection has listed for $1.00 each or more prior to this year. also a little more than that—for its pages 


.| produce a crop of sweaty humor that alone 
3 of each (15 bulbs) for $5.00; 6 of each (30 bulbs) for $9.00; 12 of each is worth the price time and time again. 
(60 bulbs) for $17.00; 25 of each (125 bulbs) for $32.00. All postpaid. 


Write for our new Fall Bulb Catalog beautifully illustrated in color. SPECIAL IRIS ANNOUNCEMENT 
MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. ot tao wulatawe Geant tas Gates ot 


Louisville, Kentucky. 
612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. _ Dr. Henry Lee Grant was noted for his abil- 
ity to pick winners in iris, and he was meticu- 
lous to select only the best for introduction. 
We also take pride in the fact that we shall 
FLO-BELOW? introduce Mr. Clint McDade’s new day lilies 
Stop Wasting Water! and iris. 
™ AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS : i} Hose Pressure “‘IrriVator” Although Mr. McDade has extensive orchid 
| IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 3h flows freely below roots; interests both in the United States and Eng- 
‘Soa? Saves “‘oceans”—works won- land, he has been hybridizing iris and day lilies 


") guards, hanging and on pipe stands. .” 6h \ pw y Postrel Bry for twenty years. 


; Write for our folder 2 a) Rs write today for secret of Please write for catalog. 
me mitieitielel gy workshop ae =| Super-Saturation! LAUREL GLEN NURSERY 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS & ee ee Michigan, Signal Mountain Tennessee 


wood work-—with Cuprinol. Applied by brush or spray, Cuprinol gives 
lasting protection against rot and insect attack. Use 


plants. From Florist Supply Houses, or write for infor- 
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FALL BLOOMING CROCUS 


Order now for Autumn color 
SATIVUS (Saffron Crocus), purple-lilac 
feathered violet. 


SPECIOSUS, dark blue, very fine and war- 
rants a home in every garden. 
SPECIOSUS ALBUS, the delightful white 
variety. 
ZONATUS, large lilac with yellow center. 
The above bulbs—$1.50 per 12, $9 per 100 
Sent Prepaid 


12 of each of the above, 48 bulbs—$5.00 
100 of each of the above, 400 bulbs—$32.00 


Orders must not reach us later than Aug. 1. 
Offered subject to receipt of bulbs in good 
condition from Holland. 


Catalogue of Rock Garden bulbs, featuring 
Botanical Tulips, sent on request. 
MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
93 Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 








ATTENTION — Small Tractor 
and Power Lawn Mower Owners 
AUXILIARY IMPLEMENTS 


that have been engineered for 
efficiency and durability 


Riding Sulky, 14” pneumatic 
Re ee eee $49.50 
Trailer Dump-cart, 32” x 54”, 
all steel, 16” pneumatic 


dun cces ab ce seaauce 85.00 
Lawn Roller, 48” over-all... 60.00 
Universal Hitch ........... 7.50 


When ordering state make and year 
of tractor or mower 


KENSICO MFG. CO. 
Box 24 








Topsfield, Mass. 








SASH 


Handy 2 by 4 ft. Zephyr and Standard 3 by 
6 ft. sash. Complete with garden frames. 
Finest quality, reasonably priced. Also 
electric hotbed soil heating cable. Write for 
illustrated folder with helpful time table 
chart for starting vegetable and flower 
seedlings. 


Lord & Burnham 
Irvington, N. Y. 


MOCO COCOCOCOCOCoOCoOo 


IRIS SPECIAL 


MAKE YOUR OWN COLLECTIONS: 
Any 6 for $2.00; any 10 for $3.00; all 16 for $4.50 

tpaid and correctly labeled. 
Alice Harding—Immense soft primrose yellow. 
Beuschley’s Giant—Stupendous smooth silken 

lavender. 
Calcutta—Delicate cocoa brown. 
California Gold—Deep glittering yellow. 
Copper Lustre—Glowing deep coppery gold. 
Crystal Beauty—Glorious tall clean white. 
Depute Nomblot—Gigantic coppery red. 
Hills—Immense silken red-purple. 

Ozone—Smoky blue violet. Claret markings. 
Red Dominion—Gorgeous deep, lustrous red. 
Royal Coach—Yellow penciled bronze. 
Shah Jehan—Royal purple to smoky violet. 
Sierra Blue—Huge F own deep blue. 
Spokan—Brilliant chestnut red. 
Wm. Mohr—Exotic ruffled violet. 
Zebra—Famous striped leaved Iris. 


Lamb Nurseries, E. 101 Sharp, Box H, Spokane, Wash. 
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Hosta, Alias Funkia or Niobe 


OTANISTS may find the plantain lily 

a shifty genus for they have changed 
its name three times but gardeners know 
the hosta as one of the most accommodat- 
ing of all garden plants. In fact, it is very 
close to a cast iron plant. Once it is estab- 
lished it asks no favors and keeps on flour- 
ishing forever. It needs division only once 
in many years. It likes semi-shade but will 
grow in fairly deep shade and in full sun- 
light. It does best in a moist location but 
manages to thrive in dry gravel or clay 
without any watering at all. Of course, 
the better the soil the more robust the 
plants and the larger and more abundant 
the flowers are but it will grow almost 
anywhere. 

Probably, the best species is H. plan- 
taginea, alias ‘‘grandiflora’’ and ‘‘subcor- 
data." This is the species with pure white 
and very fragrant flowers in late Summer. 
It grows up to two and one-half and even 
three feet and is chiefly valuable because 
the flowering scapes stand boldly above the 
basal clump of leaves. 

Another good species is H. lancifolia, 
alias lanceolata and japonica. It is distin- 
guished by its narrow leaves. It grows to 
about two feet in height and the lilac or 
pale lavender flowers, taller than the 
leaves, appear in late Summer. There is a 
variety of this species, H. 1. albo-marginata 
which has leaves edged with white. This 
variety is often larger and more vigorous 
than the species. 

The species H. undulata which grows 
about two and one-half feet in height has 
ovate leaves somewhat undulate. They are 
striped or splashed with creamy white. 
The flowers are lavender. 

Other interesting species include: H. 
cerulea (H. ovata) which grows up to 
three feet in height and bears blue or lav- 
ender-blue flowers in Summer; H. for- 
tunei which bears its dark lilac flowers in 
late Spring or early Summer; and H. sie- 
boldiana (H. glauca) which bears many 
pale lilac flowers of a droopy nature in 
June and July. There are other species 
and apparently many varieties of more or 
less spontaneous and obscure character but 
the above include the best garden kinds. 


Nurserymen’s Convention 


TTRACTING nurserymen from all 
sections of the United States, the 
72nd annual convention of the American 
Association of Nurserymen will be held at 
Boston, July 21-24. The four-day pro- 
gram will feature meetings and speakers on 
all subjects of interest to gardeners as well 
as nurserymen for it is the purpose of the 
association to establish nurserymen in all 
sections of the country not merely as pro- 
ducers of trees, shrubs and plants but also 
as experts deeply concerned with the en- 
richment of gardening. Modern gardening 
has developed greatly and nurserymen 
have, in consequence, become members of 
a very highly skilled profession. 
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DUST-SPRAY 
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AWAY WITH PESTS! gee mn 
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Black Spot of Roses, Mil- 
dew,Rose Insects,Mexican 
Bean Beetles, Early and 
Late Blight of Tomatoes. 


Allof these pests,and many others, 
can be controlled by Dust-Spray. 

Use it, as its name indicates, as 
a dust or as a spray. 

Dust-Spray contains Phygon 
and sulphur for fungus control 
— DDT and rotenone for insect 
control. 

Dust-Spray comes in handy, 
sifter-top containers 


1 Ib.—$1.00 5 Ibs.— $3.75 


Write for the new, helpful book- 
let, ‘* Pest Control for the Home 
Gardener Simplified.”” 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


1232-Q Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 











NOW! HUMUS 
FROM COMPOST 
IN '/s USUAL TIME 


Great discovery cuts composting time 
from year or more to around 8 weeks 


There is no need, any longer, to wait 
and wait for your compost pile to “convert” 
to humus. Nor do you have to worry, any 
more, about the scarcity of manure. In 
about 8 weeks you can produce rich, 
black, fine humus from grass-cuttings, 
weeds, vegetable peelings, coffee seeunee. 
clearings of beds and borders, any com- 
posting material. 

A formula of herbal activators dis- 
covered abroad cuts the time of Nature’s 
slow process and saves the usual turnin 
of a heap. It is a powder that, mixed me» 4 
water, turns compost heaps to humus in 
miracle time. Directions with every order. 
Fill out and mail coupon below; money 
back if not satisfied. You can get this 
product only from us. 


The Great Valley Mills 
©X 1099, Paoli, Pa. 


Please send me the items checked; my 
remittance is enclosed. 


() Packet, “Q.R.” Com 
Activator, enough for 
6 feet square, $1.00. 

©) Booklet (92 pp.) “Quick-Return 
Method of Compost Making,” by 
Maye E. Bruce, most interesting and 
helpful, 50c. 


NAME 


st Herbal 
heaps up to 








(Please print plainly) 

















DISCS * SEEDS * CULTIVATES 
FERTILIZES * SPRAYS * HAULS 


The Gravely ALONE 
solves every major up- 
keep problem of the 
country home or 
small farm. 


Write for 
FREE CATALOG 


GRAVELY 
MOTOR PLOW & CULT. co. |] 74 
Box 717 = 
DUNBAR, W. VA. 








IMPORTED RARE BULBS 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
VAN TUBERGEN BULBS 


New, unusual Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Daffodils and many 








others. Largest listing of 
Tulip and Crocus species. 
Buy direct from origina- 
tors. Many available only 
through us. 






WRITE FOR FREE . 
FULL-COLOR CATALOGUE__ Miia 


THE BARNES 
IMPORTERS 


Lockport 2, N. Y. 















IRIS HEMEROCALLIS 


POPPIES and PHLOX 
FREE 


Our natural colored Iris Catalog 


Wittman’s, Dept. K, Clifton, N. J. 


WITTMAN’S ORCHIDS IN IRIS 











Endearing and Enduring 


N MY garden there are tawny daylily 

clumps that are more than 70 years old, 
bringing gay orange flowers every season. 
Those pioneer plants have increased and 
many neighbors now share the joy of the 
tall stalks filled with blossoms on plants 
never molested by insect pests and free of 
disease. 

I have acquired other sorts — Hemero- 
callis citrina and unnamed ones, as well as 
Ophir, Hyperion, Mikado and Mrs. Aus- 
tin. Daylilies seem to grow and blossom 
well in any kind of soil, thrive under 
neglect and most sorts increase with age, 
covering a bare space in a short time. 

One of the many virtues of this plant is 
its ability to withstand very cold weather. 
Some years ago the thermometer registered 
far below zero. I lost many perennials 
that Winter—even the roses succumbed 
but the sturdy hemerocallis were un- 
harmed. 

I have found varieties from Texas and 
the West to be as hardy as those purchased 
locally. A variety that produces variegated 
foliage is handsome in Spring. In early 
Summer it shows double bronzy blossoms 
but by the time August is with us the 
white stripes have faded, leaving the long 
leaves mostly green. The soil is clayey 
mixed with sand. Perhaps, that is the rea- 
son for the change from the white and 
green of its Springtime beauty. This is H. 
fulva kwanso and grows 42 inches high. 

Another variety that I like is Serenade. 
Its crinkled petals and airy grace make it 
highly desirable for cutting. 

By proper planting, one may enjoy day 
lilies all season, from May until late Fall 
and in many tones, from sulphur to 
golden; yellow to orange; eyed, spotted 
or dusted with color. With the formation 
of an enthusiastic hemerocallis society the 
daylily is well on its way toward better 
things. 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 


Member, Mid-West 
Hemerocallis Society. 





Barco Double-action SPRAYER 
with adjustable nozzle ; 


ite | 





Dealer inquiries invited. 


From a Fog-like Mist to a 25-foot Spray! 


From Rose Bush to Peach Tree! From Cellar to Attic! 


[ . : Here’s an all-purpose spray gun that brings success to garden- 
; ing ... sanitation and freedom from insects to the home... use it outside 

L and indoors . . . summer, fall, winter and spring . . . machined from brass for long 

, service . . . weighted strainer and hose fits any container . . . an easy push-pull motion for 
continuous spray. @ As described in March 15 “Horticulture” . . . for home flower and vegetable gardens, 


farmers, fruit growers, nurserymen .. . if your dealer can’t supply you send check or M.O. to 
LUNDEY ASSOCIATES, 694 Main St., Waltham, Mass. 





Only $5.95 prepaid .. . satisfaction guaranteed 
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Guly’s Lovely Flowers 


keep fresh 
and fragrant 
days longer 
when you use 
FLOWER- 
PEPS 


—=— 


Water stays 
crystai clear 


Qe 


AT YOUR DEALERS OR DIREOT 
Box of 50 postpaid, $1.00 
Deluxe Box of 200, $3.00 


or send 10¢ for trial packet 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
GARDEN CLUBS AND DEALERS WRITE 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
DEPT. H-77 NEEDHAM 92, MASS. 








IRIS - Queen of the Garden 


Vigorous plants, Washington grown, under 
ideal soil and climatic conditions. 


ELSA SASS. soft yellow 

BLUE SPIRE, medium blue 

GRACE MOHR, lilac and manganese 

MOROCCO ROSE, rose pink 

PRINCE OF ORANGE, golden orange 

WHITE GODDESS, glistening white 
$1.00 each, all 6 (1 each variety) for $5.00 

Write for new Iris Catalog 


WARNER IRIS GARDENS 
Dept. H Grandview, Washington 























NEW LOW PRICE — $7.75 





HEDGE 
TRIMMER 


20% price reduction effective immediately. This 
quality summer essential is now only $7.75 f.0.b. 
Ayer. Take advantage of this new low price. 






CHANDLER MACHINE Co. 
AYER, MASS. 





lue, purple, yellow, white, striped. 

Choice bulbs, guaranteed to bloom. Bestia: 
12 Bulbs 25c; 60 for $1. Order right away! 
Other Dutch Bulbs to plant this fall-- } 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, ete. Send » ; \ / 
Book. \y \ ) 

N! : N) Mf, 

Co. 









postcard today for Burpee Bulb 





by Ellsworth Jaeger 
Outstanding on the subject and complete with all 
the know-how to enjoy outdoor living. Recom- 
mended by experts, this practical book is delightful 
reading and splendidly illustrated. A veritable 
encyclopedia of woods lore. 
200 pages of plates. 490 pages. $2.95 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
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MICHELL’S 





Bick oe me ee 


DAISY 


Double English, Bellis Perennis 


These romantic flowers will remind 
“old-timers” of the tender days gone by 
and bring to youth—new hope for lovely 
days to come. 


The Monstrosa variety is - 

growth, extra 

— double flowers. You’ll be delighted 
them. 

Pink 


Crimson White Mixed 








Each of above: Packet 25c; large packet 75c 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


518 MARKET ST., PHILA 5) LO 3-5620 










from OREGON 
3 First of our second series 


of catalogs that come 
with the seasons, illus- 
trating DAFFODILS 
TULIPS - IRIS 
HYACINTHS 
and Small Bulbs 


tah for other 


to Lure CATALOGS 


the Spring . of our series: 

. + “SEEDS” 
trumPet Collection “SUMMER BULBS” 
GOLDEN HARVEST They will be sent 

EARLY YELLOW as 


AEROLITE 
MIDSEASON YELLOW 


' nes-¥ 4 
SPRING GLORY 
ae. Genel 
MRS. E. H. KRELAGE of 
LATE WHITE 


6 each variety $ 5.75 
9 each variety 8.75 
12 each variety 11.50 


EDGE-GETTER 


“MAKES YOUR MOWER A TRIMMER” 


101-H EAST BROADWAY 
EUGENE, OREGON 











Makes your mower a trimmer! Now, a more beau- 


tiful landscape in less time and work. No more 
tiresome hand-clipping! No more mower-snipped 
plants and flowers! Give border plants and land- 
scape added beauty. With Edge-Getter on mower, 
simply mow lawn in regular way, swing Edge- 
Getter into position and trim missed grass fringes 
around edges and troughs. Fits on any lawn- 





mower! Lightweight, 
sturdy, $3.95 p.p. Order 
your Edge-Getter now. 





\" 


BARTON CO. 


& Dept. Z, P.O. Box 442 
MMONTROSE, CALIF. 






July, 1947 





Roses From Cuttings 


OSES will once more be scarce this year 
and many who have not ordered early 
will be disappointed. However, the inter- 
ested amateur can start a few of his own 
bushes, if he wishes. Rose cuttings taken 
early in the season rarely amount to much 
because the wood is too soft but, if you 
keep in mind that from early August until 
the middle of September they are hard 
enough, success can be yours. 

Still another way is to wait until it is 
time to hill up the bushes in late Fall. 
Then the stems can be taken and made 
into cuttings with four or five joints. In 


each case the stem should be cut off just. 


below a node or joint. After tying them 
into bundles according to variety and 
labeling they should be buried in the soil 
outdoors, 12 to 16 inches beneath the 
surface. 

By Spring the cuttings should be well 
calloused and should be set out in a shaded 
part of the garden. If the soil is on the 
heavy side, it may be lightened with a lib- 
eral amount of sand. Then the cuttings are 
inserted vertically about an inch and a half 
apart and with the base about one inch be- 
neath the surface. Next, they are covered 
with glass jars and watered when necessary 
by wetting the area round about without 
uncovering the cuttings. 

When they begin to break into growth 
with stems as well as leaves inspect the cut- 
tings for roots. If ready, they may then be 
set out in good soil. Some will start 
blooming by mid-Summer. 


And Cacti Too 


ROWING cacti from cuttings is a 

favorite pastime of mine and a very 
interesting one. Also, it allows me to 
grow many small plants to give away as 
gifts to my most intimate friends. First of 
all, I use a sharp knife. Then I try to re- 
move the cutting with one stroke, cutting 
in one direction. 

After that I rub the cut part with slaked 
lime and leave it in a flat to sear over a 
few days. If the cut part is pointing up to 
the sun that is even better. Then I place 
the cutting in slightly moist sharp sand 
until it is rooted, after which I pot it up. 
It sounds easy, does it not? Well, it is and 
I heartily recommend it to the cactus fans 
among the readers. 


Galveston, Tex. —William Johnstone. 











The Amazing New 722-Gador 


WATER 
YOUR 
GARDEN; 
DON'T 
WASH 


AWAY! 


Simple, safe and gentle way to thoroughly irri- 
gate your gardens, flower beds, shrubs, etc. 
New BUBBLING method prevents soil erosion or 
injury to most delicate plants. Saves time, water 
and effort. Clean to handle, fits any garden hose, 
will not mildew or corrode. Tested and Endorsed 
by Foremost Garden Authorities. Now standard 
equipment in Tucson‘s parks with enthusiastic 
approval of City Landscape Engineer. Order one 
for each hose. $1.95 each ppd. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. 
RUTH BRAWER, Dept. H 
Box 4035, University Station, Tucson, Arizona 











Rid your lawn or garden of ants and keep 
them out of the house. Just keep CYANOGAS*® 
handy and pour a few grains in each nest. 
The gas produced kills all the 
onts in the nest instantly. Can 
be applied in a matter of 
seconds. Sold at drug, hard: 
ware and seed stores. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


HANDY SPOUTED CAN ONLY 30¢... 
ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS! 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30- Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 




















YOUR GARDEN & YOU 
@ The time-tested, garden- 
tested effective insecticide. 
Recommended by garden 
experts eve here. SAFE 
and non-poisonous. Eco- 
nomical . . . a 35c bottle 
makes up to six gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 


A NON-POISONOUS 
INSECTICIDE 





offices at once. 


ing bulbs, is yours for the asking. 


Summerfield Bulb Farms 





During January to May 1948, OUR SILVER JUBILEE YEAR, our 
Mr. Sven van Zonneveld will be delighted to give talks to Garden Clubs, 
illustrated with colored slides, on the subject, “Bulbgrowing in Holland.” 
Contact us and make a date for your Club through writing to our Holland 


Our illustrated catalogue “Holland Bulbs for Discriminating Ama- 
teurs,” 1947 edition, listing an extremely wide variety of all spring-flower- 


Write by Airmail to avoid unnecessary delay. 


THE JOHN H. VAN ZONNEVELD Comp. 


Vogelenzang, Holland 
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SAFE Easy-to-Use Spray 


All essential requirements for 
fine rose-growing sprays are 
combined in this one perfected 
spray! KIX kills aphids, thrips 
and other sucking and chewing 


insects. 

Prevents fungus, mildew and black 
spot. Scientifically gives roses, del- 
phiniums, etc., transparent but posi- 
tive protection needed for wonderful 
blooms. Gives you better flowers, less 
work. 4-oz. bottle 65¢;-half-pint can 
(for 30 rose bushes) $1. All dealers, 
or direct. KIX Rose Folder free. 
Hammond Paint & Chemical Co. 


4210-7 Ferry Street, Beacon, N. Y. 
Contains No Cumulative Poisons 














CALIFORNIA GIANTS 


A glorious sight—these zinnias—not only 
are they exceptional in size—immense 
double flowers 5 to 6 inches across, but 
in an array of crimson, golden orange, 
rose, and apricot. Plants 3 to 4 feet tall— 
long stemmed and beautiful in the garden 
—long lasting and radiant in bouquets. 
There is only a limited supply of Giant 
seed. Send $1 NOW for a big, generous 
package. 


WALLACE HEBBERD « SEEDS 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 





LEASE OUR GARBAGE 
SAVE LEAVES, WEEDS, Etc. 


No Longer a Problem but Valuable Materials. 
Dump Daily into Labor Saving Container. 

No Unsightly Piles. No Turning. 
Investigate satisfactory, dramatic, beneficial and 
profitable results from Atlantic to Pacific Coasts 
by users of the Loveland Process in converting 
WASTE, GARBAGE, MANURES, etc., in few days 
to a RICH NATURAL ORGANIC PLANT FOOD, 
fortified by elements needed by plants and earth 
worms. INEXPENSIVE, SIMPLE, EASY. 

A limited amount of this particular type 
of compost made by LOVELAND process, 
is available for trial. Send $4.75 for 25 
pounds and see for yourself. 
SUMMER HOME GARBAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 
Full particulars furnished free. 





T. A. LOVELAND COMPOSTING SERVICE 
Box 458H — 215 Fulton Street, New York City 8 


Eranthis and Iris 


ROCK garden enthusiast, I have a 

miniature rock garden that is both 
horticulturally and botanically interesting. 
As this is written primulas are holding 
the spotlight but after the warm weather 
a week ago some are going by. Primula 
juliz and its children with which it is sur- 
rounded are gone. The rich velvety flowers 
of P. auricula are past their prime but P. 
sieboldi is still splendid. 

With the passing of the primulas the 
interest shifts to the violas with their in- 
tense colors, the veronicas and Gentiana 
acaulis with their brilliant ‘‘sky-blues”’ 
and ultramarine. The last is especially de- 
sirable as it has a long blooming season 
and often will put on a repeat performance 
in the Autumn. 

Two exciting items are eranthis (Win- 
ter aconite) and Iris reticulata, because 
they put in their appearance as the Winter 
snows are melting. The grass-like foliage 
of I. reticulata pushes up through the 
snow and when it has gone there is the 
aconite ready to brighten up the corner 
with its butter-cup yellow flowers. Al- 
though the plant is a tiny mite, it gives a 
bright blotch of yellow with which the 
dark purplish-blue of I. reticulata makes 
a rather violent contrast but one which 
may be softened and blended by yellow 
and lavender crocus and by the white of 
galanthus. 

There is a variety of I. reticulata, called 
Cantab, which might best be described as 
a miniature Wedgewood iris. It is the 
same delicate, light blue. I do not have a 
specimen in my garden and have only seen 
it in the botanical garden in New York, 
although it was listed in the pre-war cata- 
logues of some of the English firms. 

I would never have a rock garden with- 
out a planting of eranthis and I. reticulata. 
This Winter I am planning to experiment 
with forcing them. 


—Dr. Lloyd P. Gray. 
Webster, N. Y. 








FORCE CUTTINGS TO ROOT IN SAND 


quickly, in a box, greenhouse, or hotbed. Scientific, 
copyrighted instructions, including culture, $1.00. 


NATIONAL NURSERIES 
Dept. 27, Biloxi, Miss. 
P.S. Catalog Free on Gardenias, Azaleas, Camellias. 








5 times as fast 



















BRECK S 


MASS, 





CUTS CORN EARS 


Only yummy tender kernels pop off the cob — quicker’n 
you can eat ‘em! Avoids the tough husks. Fits any size \2 
ears — cuts, scrapes, shreds; 5 strokes finishes an NV 
ear in 10 seconds! Breck’s Corn Cutter is a bless- O 


ing for table serving, home canning, freezing, ——e 
——-- A boon to false teeth wearers! Ze 
varanteed to please. A | 


with ', the labor! 








TER s gc 


f Save on 3 for $2.85 
Order by mail - POSTPAJD 
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a 
DON’T MISS > 


the FINEST... Ps 
most PRACTICAL CE 
most USABLE 

HOSE NOZZLE you EVER SAW 
OR USED... 





AUTOMATIC 


aut cin 


Only Lever-Spray gives you so much. 
@ SQUEEZE—it's on, mist, spray, stream, gush. 
@ RELEASE— it’s off, automatically, positively. 
@ INSTANT CONTROL in the palm of your hand. 
@ Engineered, patented, guaranteed. 


At your dealer—$1.85 





KAY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


310 Citizens Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 











Pitzonka’s PANSIES 


Try our fine strains in your rock 
garden, border, or window box. 
They will continually delight 
you with their rich velvety 
flowers. 

Order our PRIZE SEED MIX- 

TURE today! 

A truly prize collection of rare 
dark colors that are sure to be 
admired by all who see them! 

1 Pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.25: 1/16 oz. $2.00 

Send for our FREE PANSY BOOKLET 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 377A Bristol, Pa. 


























ANTS ix vu PLANTS ? 


Complete Control Assured 
with 


ANT-=““X”- JELLY 


Squeeze about one-quarter inch of Ant- 
“X”-Jelly on top of each ant hill. One 
dosage usually sufficient to effect complete 
extermination. 

Garden Size Tube 35c, Estate Size $1.00 


Postpaid 








Illustrated Catalog Free on Request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston 9, Mass. 








































GIANT TRUMPET gray 
Se 


pure / = ps 
& oicest long trumpets, 5 2 
Gy he largest flowers, onlong @27aj — 
strong stems. Yellow, white ae 
bi-co ors, mixed. Guaranteed f 


to bloom. Order today! Special, postpaid: 
4 Bulbs 265c; 17 Bulbs $1.; 100 Bulbs $5. 
Fall Bulb Book Free--Tulips, Hyacinths, etc. 
133 WwW. pS B ae co. 
Burpee Building 133 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32,Pa. °" — Clinton, lowa 








HORTICULTURE 
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TO KILL WEEDS 
POISON IVY, etc.! 
WEED KILLER Here’s relief from back- 


breaking labor! Hammond's 

{ Weed Killer kills stubborn 
| weeds, poison ivy, wild grass, 
etc. in driveways, in fence 
corners, over stone walls, etc, 
Just mix with 40 parts 
water and apply to infested 
area. Saves hours and hours 
of hard toil. Remember that! It’s your reason 
for insisting on genuine Hammond’s Weed 
Killer. Quart can 70¢. Goes far. At your deal- 
ers or direct. Send for free Weed Killer folder. 
Write today. Hammond Paint & Chemical 
Company, 3210-7 Ferry Street, Beacon, N. Y. 


HAMMOND’S 





WEED KILLER 


For Prize-Winning Flowers 











Plant 
Oregon 


ors TRIS 


MULBERRY ROSE 


Deep radiant mulberry 
Each $4.00, 3 for $10.00 


CHINA MAID 


Deep pink, lilac blend 
Each $1.00, 3 for $2.50 


GREAT LAKES 
Immense clear blue 


Each $1.50, 3 for $3.75 


= Send for new catalog illustrated 
= in color listing the finest iris for 
Spring and Fall blooms. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS *=4¥z70" 


OREGON 


Peony Lovers, write today for 
our Special list containing 
Double, Single, Japanese and 
Tree Varieties of Peonies. We spe- 
cialize in the best. Place order now 
for such samples as these: 

Albert Crousse, salmon pink.............. $1.00 














Cornelia Shaylor, late shell pink........... 1.50 
Karl Rosenfeld, dark crimson............. 1.00 
Mons. Jules Elie, largest pink............. 1.00 
Mons. M. Cahuzac, darkest red............ 1.75 
Primevere, sulphur yellow............... 1.50 
Sarah Bernhardt, apple blossom pink....... 1.00 


Theresa, highest rated pink.............. 
Be sure to write for complete list, today 
MONROE PEONY FARM 


Box H253 Monroe, New York 











WAFFODILS 


1947 illustrated catal e 
featuring the best new Bri ° 
Dutch, Australian, and Ameri- 
can Daffodils including some of 
our own introductions. Or send 
25c for our 1946 color catalogue 
_ — information of inter- 
est to fanciers. Only a limited 
number of these left. 


in". MIT SCh 


CANBY, OREGON 


July, 1947 








The Exotic Capechestnut 


NE of the most beautiful of the trees 

of South Africa is the capechestnut, 
Calodendrum capense. It is regarded by 
many as one of the finest tropical flowering 
trees ever introduced into the United 
States. Ordinarily it is evergreen but it 
drops its leaves at high elevations in its 
native land. In Kenya there are two flow- 
ering seasons, February and August, cer- 
tain trees flowering in the former month 
and others in the latter. It is not uncom- 
mon for individual trees to be seen in 
flower any month in the year. It makes a 
tall spreading specimen, does not do well 
in light, dry soils and likes plenty of water 
in Summer. 

When it blooms it is almost solidly 
covered with great six-inch clusters of 
beautiful rosy-lavender blossoms like rho- 
dodendrons. In cold areas, the two-inch 
seed pods take six months to ripen, then 
the leaves drop and the tree is bare a month 
or more. In southern California it is vir- 
tually evergreen and probably will prove 
so also in all parts of Florida. It survives 
temperatures as low as 22 degrees. 

Although this tree is recommended by 
the California Association of Park Ad- 
ministrators as one of a selected list of 65 
trees suitable for parkway planting in 
southwestern United States and, although 
horticulturists of the Cape of Good Hope 
regard it as the handsomest flowering tree 
of that region, it is rarely planted in south- 
ern California. It blooms profusely, is 
frost-resistant and long-lived, apparently 
requires a minimum of care and should be 
extensively planted in Florida. 


—Edwin A. Menninger. 
Stuart, Fla. 








THE NEW CATALOGUES 




















One of the most complete bulb catalogs 
issued is that of The Barnes, Importers, 
Lockport, N. Y., distributors for C. G. van 
Tubergen Ltd., of Holland. Not only does 
it list the well-known varieties of the com- 
mon Dutch bulbs but also many new vari- 
eties and an exceedingly wide selection of 
species and “hard-to-get” sorts. 

Cooley’s Gardens, Silverton, Ore.—a 
beautifully illustrated publication, listing 
iris, tulips, daffodils, hyacinths and other 
Spring bulbs with a supplement listing the 
100 best iris for 1947 and a reprint on cul- 
tural directions for iris. 


IG 48-page CATALOG shows— 

in natural colors—newest and 
most popular roses, perennials. 
85 leading roses pictured, in- 
cluding 6 new patented varieties. 
Most glorious array in years! All 
strictly topmost grade, 2-year, 
Northern field-grown plants 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE AND 
BLOOM. Catalog gives valuable 
garden hints; helps your plan- 
ning; shows how to save money 
through group purchases. Re- 
member: FALL IS THE TIME TO PLANT ROSES 


AND PERENNIALS for bigger, earlier blooms next 
Spring! Mail coupon today. 


— Jackson & Perkins Co. “ortd’ttarsest == 
p- Rose Lane, Newark, New YORK 
Send FREE, when off press, New ROSE Catalog | 








,, Name 
Address 


City —_—State 


GRO-QUICK 


“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 
“SEED UP IN 3¢@ HOURS” 
“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 2%,” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 
These enthusiastic reports from 
users tell what GRO-QUICK |; 
SOIL HEATING CABLE will 
do for you. Send today for testimonials and 
free, new instr. sheet with plans. For hotbeds 
—cold frames—unheated greenhouses—plant 
benches—for early plant starting in open 
ground..Operates from household current. 
JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 watt with $5 35 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq.ft..... e 
SENIOR 80’ Cable, 400 watt with $6. 95 
thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft.... ¥¥* 
Immediate prepaid delivery direct or thru dealer. 


GRO-QUICK, 358 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


300 VARIETIES 
OF BULBS 


150 of the World's 
most beautiful Lilies 


~ described in our CATALOG! 

Natural color illustrations, 
NARCISSUS tested cultural directions, 
SPECIES TULIPS and graphic garden plans. 
CAMELLIAS « ROSES Send 10¢ for CATALOG 


ROMAINE B. WARE canevionso. 
















ELECTRIC SEED 
BED HEATER 


























HELENE BOLL 


“Your lecture at our last meeting in June, was 
the highlight of the club year. All of the mem- 
bers agree that they want you again next year. 
Thank you for the inspiration you gave us.” 
Margaret Wood, President. 


271 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., Ken. 9239 








De Jager fowo«s BULBS 


RENOWNED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
for their HIGH CLASS QUALITY 


PACKED FOR YOU IN HOLLAND 


No import formalities 


P. de Jager & Sons Eat. 1870 


FLOWER - BULB SPECIALISTS 
HOLLAND 


Delivered FREE in the U. S. A. 


HEILOO - 


327 West 36th Street 








Write now to New York Office for 1947 FREE Catalog 
National N. Y. Packing & Shipping Co., Inc. 
New York 18, N. Y. 





TULIPS 
NARCISSI 
HYACINTHS 
LILIES + CROCUS 
CHIONODOXA 
FRITILLARIA 
IXIA 
SNOWDROPS 


and other Miscellaneous 
bulbs, including many 
rare and latest Novelties 
for the real Connoisseur. 
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IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manuf iclurers 
The American Color & Chemical Co. 


Pur Bost Mass 


your Seedsman 


IMp 


hase Street 





PEONIES - EVERGREENS 


for September planting. Select 
the varieties you wish and we 
will send to you at the proper 
time freshly dug plants. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Greenhouse $370.00 


Comes in sections for easy assembl with 
bolts and screws. 10 x 10 ft. Orlyt shown, 
is all ready to put up on foundation pre- 
pared by you. Your house heating system 
may be extended for the greenhouse. 
Other Orlyt models from $158. 

Write for Catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY 
Irvington 67, N. Y. Des Plaines 67, Ill. 


ORLYT She "Gkeennouse 





LANDSCAPE 
Lear" GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE! 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-7, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


T. SPRENGERI 


Orange-scarlet blossom in late May 
$2.50 dozen 
21 other varieties of species tulips 
Send for catalogue 


JAMES W. SPRING, JUNIOR 
Scituate Center Massachusetts 














VIGORO oie. sn enor 


amounts; all the eleven nutrient ele- 
ments growing things must get from the 
soil for normal growth and development 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 





Hardiness of Chrysanthemums 


HERE are complaints all the way from 

Indiana to New York regarding the 
winter-killing of garden chrysanthemums 
last Winter. The Dean Kay strain seems 
to be an exception. 

The Dean Kay strain was developed 
here in Iowa in the heart of the blizzard 
belt. Anything that can take it here is 
likely to be hardy anywhere. Its not so 
much the cold but the freezing and thaw- 
ing over and over again, often without any 
snow which is a great protection. 

I have tried the University of Minne- 
sota chrysanthemumrs here, some 250 miles 
south of where they were originated but 
they did not prove hardy. The first Winter 
gave them a bad jolt and the second 
Winter finished them. 

Chrysanthemums that are hardy here 
are very likely to be hardy anywhere else. 
In normal seasons the height of Dean Kay 
plants is 24 to 30 inches which is enough 
for cutting, if desired, but not tall enough 
to break at the ground. They do not need 
to be staked, as their way of growth is 
more bushy. They also come in all colors 
from white to crimson. 

Dr. Teuscher, Director of the Montreal 
Botanic Garden,- one of the greatest bota- 
nists in the world, says these Dean Kay 
chrysanthemums are the best he has had 
there yet. In southeastern Alabama they 
were in bloom May 10. 

A lady who passed a patch of pink Dean 
Kay chrysanthemums—the first variety of 
that strain—asked me if they were ‘‘ever- 
lasting’ flowers. She said they had looked 
the same for weeks and weeks. 

The strain originated as a cross between 
the old pink cushion or Amelia ‘‘mum”’ 
and the double Korean hybrids. Neither 
of these are fully hardy here but often 
hybrids have more vigor than either parent 
and it seems so with the Dean Kay strain. 
In re-crossing all colors have appeared, 
even including a purple. 


—H. Roy Mosnat. 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





WINNING IRIS from Winne’s Gardens! Winning 
New and Older Irises of Merit. Send postcard 
asking for catalog. We offer up to 50% discount 
in stock. Our catalog also lists about 150 varieties 
of Gladiolus. Winne’s Gardens, 422 Court, Bea- 
trice, Nebr. 





EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin—review on 
“Earthworms; Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.” Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 448-X, Roscoe, Calif. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously for years 


. when planted in SANLODEB, the soil that con- 


tains abundant plant food. 2 lbs. 55¢ postpaid, 
65¢ west of Mississippi River. No stamps. 8. E. 
DeBerry, 611 So. Main St., Washington, Pa. 





YOUR OWN GARDEN, house or other subject in 
actual photograph on corner of post-card or folder. 
Samples 10¢ credited on order. Tifft, 11 Tifft 
Road, Dover, New Hampshire. 





NEW PACIFIC HYBRIDS. Giant double blooming 
delphinium. Mixed colors or white. Young plants. 
50 for $3.00. 100 for $5.00 postpaid. Honeybee 
Haven, Dover, N. J. 
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HEMEROCALLIS, Hosta, Iris Kgempferi, Sibe- 
rian Iris lists ready. 5 hardy violet species, $1; 
10 different attractive sempervivums, $1. 

k Meadows, West M eld, Mass. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS: We specialize in high qual- 
ity gladiolus bulbs. Beautiful Rainbow Collection. 
$4.00 per 100. Palmyra Gladiolus Gardens, P. O. 
Box 133, Palmyra, New Jersey. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES. Fine varieties and Curtis 
introductions. Large plants. Send for list. A. E. 
Curtis (breeder), 5930 Argus Road, Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio. 





DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Giants. 
Free folder on seeds and plants. Offerman Del- 
phinium Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
Washington. 





CROFT LONGIFLORUM LILY bulbs and bulblets 
and King Alfred Daffodil bulbs very reasonable. 
Write for price list. Terrace Flower Nursery, 
Arcata, California. 





HERBS—seeds and plants for the kitchen and 
garden. The Herb Seed and Plant Mart, 135-39 
Northern Blvd., Flushing, N. Y., Rm. 316. 





SEMPERVIVUM—Colorful Hen and Chicks. 10 

varieties, labeled, prepaid, only $2.00. MacPherson 

— 350 Van Buren S8t., Dept. H, Toledo 5, 
0. 





WRITE today for our price list of a splendid 
variety choice of bearded irises. Sam Atchley, 
R. BR. No. 3, Middletown, Ohio. 





IRIS — 325 new and proven varieties. Oriental 
Poppies. Hemerocallis. Peonies. Free catalog. 
Imperial Iris Gardens, Cornell, Illinois. 





BULL FROG—Life Size 6”—Pre-War Price $1.25. 
Green $1.50. Exp. Col. Concrete. Sanflex Studio, 
Box H, Clyde, Ohio. 





10 QUALITY IBIS including Blue Peter labeled, 
$2 Postpaid. State Inspected. Sunset View Iris 
Farm, Constantine, Mich. 





INDOOR PANSY SEED: Mixed Colors, large size 
12 cents packet. Mrs. Esther Weber, Cohocton, 
New York. 





WILD FLOWERBS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





CATTLEYA TRIANAE. Early type. Reasonably 
priced. Send for list. Lehigh Floral Company, 
327 E. Church Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 





EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS; Send for list. Julius 
Roehrs Company, Rutherford, N. J. 





DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, IRIS, and 
CROCUS. Handmade mixture of 7 fine daffodil 
varieties $4.25 per peck, $15.50 per bushel of 
blooming-size bulbs. Contains King Alfred, Em- 
peror, Olympia, Helios, Sir Watkins, Croesus, and 
Horace. One-half bushel at bushel rate. Many 
varieties of daffodils and other bulbs quoted on free 
list. River’s Edge Flower Farm, Nuttall, Virginia. 








HELP WANTED 





GARDENER-CARETAKER in Rhode Island. Flow- 
ers, vegetables. Furnished cottage supplied. Please 
give full information. Box 95, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





GARDENER: Married, take charge, long experi- 
ence all branches of horticulture, landscaping, 
greenhouses, stock. Best references. Gardener, 
care 432 High Ridge Road, Stamford, Conn. 





GARDENER. Expertly trained in all phases of 
horticulture and estate management in England 
and the U. S. 35 years’ experience. Available at 
once. Box 96, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 





HEAD GARDENER, married, industrious, thor 

oughly experienced in all phases of greenhouse, 

outdoor estate work and management. Excellent 

ee. Box 97, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 
ass. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





LILY SHOW 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON 


July 9 and 10 


Wednesday: 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 


Thursday: 





Admission Free 


9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





GLADIOLUS SHOW 


The Exhibition Committee of the Horticultural 
Society of New York announces that the 
Gladiolus Show will be held on 
Tuesday, August 12th, from 2:30 to 10 p.m. 
and Wednesday. August 13th, 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


This Show will be given under auspices of: 


The Horticultural Society of New York 
The Eastern New York Gladiolus Society 
The New Jersey Gladiolus Society 

The Connecticut Gladiolus Society 


Place: The Einhorn Auditorium joining the 
Lenox Hill Hospital, 131 East 76th Street. 


Admission: Free to members of all four So- 
cieties; 75 cents, including tax, to non- 
members. Net proceeds will be donated 
to the Lenox Hill Hospital. 


This Gladiolus Show will be the final activity 
until October. In September members will 
receive a new program for the 1947-1948 








season. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
389 Broad Street Station Building ~ 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


—@——— 


All persons interested in gardening are 
cordially invited to become members. 
The privileges of membership are as 
follows: 


Subscription to “Horticulture.” 

Consultant in Horticulture 

Lectures 

Philadelphia Flower Show—one 
free admission 

Garden Visits 

Library—circulating privilege to 
members 

Year Book 

Membership in The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania 


Annual Dues — $3.50 


—_@——— 


Life Membership Fee — $50.00 
Payable in annual installments of $10.00 
—_—o————_ 

Office and Library Hours 
June 16 to September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays Closed 














LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy, low 
perennial. Plant dormant tubers 
now. 10 for $1.00; 60 for $5.00. 
Illustrated Bulb Catalog ready. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 


HORTICULTURAL REALTY C0. 


Licensed Realtors +- specialists in 
the sale of greenhouse and nursery 
properties. List with us. 


135-39 Northern Blvd., Flushing, N. Y. 


IRIS SPECIALS 


Lady Mohr, $10.00 Esquire, $18.00 Elmohr, $1.50 
China Maid, 3 for $1.25 Golden Majesty, 3 for $1.25 
True oncocyclus irises, $8.00 per doz. 
Lzvigata albo purpurea, 3 for $2.50 
Stylosa alba, 6 for $2.50 
Spuria Golden Nugget, $1.00 Spuria Ochraurea 50¢ 

Price List 
LENA LOTHROP 
211 East 18th Street San Bernardino 


“PANSY SEED” 


STEELE’S “Jumbo Mixed” 
The super strain of famous ‘’Mastodon” ts from 
a leading s list grower. Early-blooming. Long- 
stemmed. e texture. Immense [up to 4 inches 
across). Giant pkt. (over 500 seed) $1.00; 2 pkts., 
$1.80; 3 pkis. $2.50. 
ROBERT L. POULSON 
184-15 Cambridge Road Jamaica 3, N Y. 
BEARDED IRIS IN 


IRIS MODERN VARIETIES 


Send for Complete Catalog 
WESTERN IRIS GARDENS 
680 Chestnut Drive Eugene, Oregon 
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July, 1947 














| COMING EVENTS 











July 3. Worcester, Mass. Sweet Pea Exhi- 
bition of the Worcester County Horti- 
cultural Society at the Horticultural 
building. 


July 9-10. Boston, Mass. Annual Lily Show 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety at Horticultural Hall. 


July 10. Worcester, Mass. Display of Lilies 
and Flower Arrangements of the Worces- 
ter County Horticultural Society at the 
Horticultural Building. 


July 17. Worcester, Mass. Table Decora- 
tion Exhibition of the Worcester County 
Horticultural Society at the Horticul- 
tural Building. 


July 17. Bar Harbor, Me. Annual Flower 
Show of the Garden Club of Mt. Desert 
at the Malvern Hotel. 


July 23. Camden, Me. Camden Flower 
Show and Open Gardens sponsored by 
Camden Garden Club. 


Aug. 6. Waltham, Mass. Annual Field Day, 
Waltham Field Station of the University 
of Massachusetts. 


Aug. 7. Worcester, Mass. Gladiolus Exhi- 
bition by Worcester County Horticul- 
tural Society at the Horticultural Bldg. 


Aug. 14. Worcester, Mass. Display of Gar- 
den Flowers by Worcester County Horti- 
cultural Society at the Horticultural 
Building. 

Aug. 19-20. Binghamton, N. Y. Inter- 
national Gladiolus Show at Kalurah 
Temple. 

Aug. 20. Mt. Carmel, Conn. Thirty-second 
Annual Field Day of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Aug. 21. Worcester, Mass. Display of Lilies 
and Cut Flowers by the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society at the 
Horticultural Building. 


355 


Wnte fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELANGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Gre. 
ee 








IRISES - PEONIES - MUMS 
DAY LILIES + POPPIES 
Highest Quality Stock 
Large Illustrated Catalog No. 67 FREE 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
Van Wert Ohio 














SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NEW NAMED 


HOLLY 


EARLE DILATUSH, 
Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 





















Protect Your Plants with 
BUCKWHEAT HULL MULCH 
Clean, odorless. easy to 
use. 200 lbs. $5; 500 Ibs. 
$10.50; 1000 ibs. $19—all 

f.o.b. Folder FREE. 
LARROWE MILLS INC. 
Box 5 Cohocton, N. Y. 
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Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 
Lead pencil markings permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in satistecwry 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 









with garden. A style for every purpose. 
” HOWARD 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 





SCIENTIFIC 
LIGHTNING 
PROTECTION 


ACH year, lightning causes irreparable damage to highly-prized trees on whose 
care considerable money may have been expended. Both this loss in money and 

the loss in beauty have grown alarmingly — usually tall, full-grown trees are those 
which suffer most. 
This problem has received the same study and research by Bartlett scientists as every 
other phase of tree care and protection— with the Bartiett Lightning Protection 
Installation the sound result, proved by experience. 
A vertical copper mesh conductor is secured to the tree trunk, from the highest 
point down to the ground, where it is buried and extended some distance from the 
base; the cable is then attached to rods driven even deeper into the ground. Where 
necessary, a network of secondary conductors are attached to the larger branches, 
and connected with the main conductor cable. Completed, the entire tree becomes, 
in effect, a giant lightning rod which dissipates harmléssly the lightning when the 
tree is struck. Ore Fa 
The type of tree, its condition, location, soil factors are all carefully consiered in 
making the installation, as well as the problem of applying this protection to 
growing trees without injuring them or marring their beauty. 
This method of protecting trees, especially those which involve the safety of persons, 
buildings, or animals, is approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, the 
Weather Bureau, and other safety organizations. It exemplifies, again, the study 
and painstaking thought that precedes every Bartlett service —the research that 
makes the Bartlett Way the Scientific Way. A call to your nearest Bartlett repre- 
sentative will bring full details of this service, with no obligation to you. 
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THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Home Office — Stamford, Conn. 


Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. z 3 ne Freer weet mong ton yee F ges 

Mass.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stam ‘ estport, Conn.; Garnersville, Islip, . 
Kingston, Monroe, Middleton, New York, Peekskill, 2 oughkeepsie, Southampton, Syracuse, Research ae — and 
Westbury, White Plains, N. Y.; Englewood, Orange, Plainfield, N. J.; Ohambersburg, Experimental rounds 
Oynwyd, Paoli, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Stamford, Conn. 

Marion, Ind.; Portsmouth, Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Huntington, W. Va. 


BARTLETT excenrs 





